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PRIZE WINNING ENGLISH SHIRE STALLION COEUR DE LION IV 


N One of the most popular breeds of horses in England is ‘the shire. They are excellent draft animals, and the 
fr) long hair on the legs is much admired, although considered a nuisance by the farmers in this country. The splendid 
(') horse shown above comes from a prize-winning family and has a large number of premiums to his own credit. 
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Cutting Potatoes [ade Easy. 
A. R. BUTTERS, WISCONSIN. 





The preparation of no farm seed causes 
more trouble than that of the potato crop. 
It is a slow, tedious task and must be done 
by hand, This is usually done by placing 








the potato upon a board and cutting it in 
the size desired. Now this task may be 
greatly alleviated by the use of a device 
that I have always used. It is not new, 
neither is it my own invention, It is sim- 
plicity itself, consisting only of a plank, a, 
tern or twelve inches in width and two feet 
in length, and a knife, b, driven in one end 
equally distant from either side. This is 
placed upon a box, or stool, and the oper- 
ator sits astride it. At his right is placed a 
basket, c, containing the whole potatoes, 
and in front, just under the knife, is an- 
other basket, d, to receive them when -cut. 
The potatoes are cut by being pressed 
against the knife, one at a time. At first 
the person cutting them need exercise a lit- 
tle care to prevent his fingers being cut, 
but with a little practice there will be no 
danger, and he can cut an amount of po- 
tatoes in an hour that would be impossible 
for him to cut in twice that time in the 
old way. 


Present Influences in Barley. 





selling 15@20 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and prices are 
fairly encouraging compared with the 
range for a few years past. The situation 
is devoid of unusual feature. While the 
market is not active, and while top quota- 
tions reached in March have not been fully 
maintained, the undertone is one of com- 
parative confidence, providing receipts and 
offerings remain moderate. It is altogether 
too early to look for dullness in the malting 
trade coincident with hot weather, yet it 
is a fact that maltsters have shown some 
indifference. They are ready to take mod- 
erate quantities, but are loath to pay aught 
but medium prices. More or less easiness 
in other cereals has also been a factor, 
barley sympathizing with these to some 
extent. A few of the large malting con- 
cerns in the west have temporarily closed 
their malt houses, this decreasing the con- 
sumptive demand. But so far as the sta- 
tistical position is concerned, this is not 
formidable. Public stocks in warehouses, 
west and east, are perhaps 1,000,000 bu 
larger than a year ago, yet not so great as 
to cause special inconvenience. Moderate 
quantities of barley are still in the country, 
Chicago getting 300,000 to 400,000 bu weekly, 
consuming a part of this and moving some 
toward the malting sections of the middle 
and eastern states, where home grown 
comes into less than the usual competition 
with -Canadian. Recent drouth conditions 
in California which threatened the crop 
have been relieved, and this is somethiag 
of a bearish factor in a dull market. 
There is little in the foreign situation 
worthy of special comment. Barley has 
averaged dull in the U K, with ample of- 
ferings for the restricted demand from the 
U Sand Russia. Shipments from the Black 
sea have been small for some time, but will 
probably increase with the reopening of 
navigation. From the _beginning of the 
crop year last August to early March, total 
barley shipments from the Black sea to 
western Europe and the U K were 66 
million bu, against 59 one year ago, 50 two 
years ago and 52 millions corresponding 


Barley is now 
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period three years ago. The malting trade 
in England is now drawing to a close, and 
there is little demand for barley except for 
seed purposes. The quantity of foreign 
malting barley en route to the U K is very 
much smaller than a year ago. Weather 
conditions in Europe generally promising 
for the coming crop. 

Exports of barley from the U S have been 
running small the latter part of the winter 
and this spring to date. For example, dur- 
ing Feb we shipped abroad only 126,000 bu, 
against 608,000 bu a year ago. During the 
eight months ended Feb 28, total exports 
1,710,000 bu, arainst 9,248,000 bu same period 
last year. Rather more than half our for- 
eign trade just now consists of Cal and Ore 
barley. Most of that from the western and 
central states going abroad clears from 
N Y, with small quantities from Boston. 
The higher rate of duty on barley has 
served to largely shut out Canadian grain, 
which formerly competed so sharply with 
our own in eastern brewing centers. Pres- 
ent duty is 30c per bu; rate previous to ’97 
was 30 per cent ad valorem. During the 
fiscal year of ‘’98 imports into the US, 
almost exclusively from Canada, were 
but 125,000 bu, compared with 1,272,000 bu in 
’97. During the seven months ended Jan 
31 we imported but 96,000 bu, compared 
with 125,000 bu corresponding period in ’98 
and 721,000 bu in ’97. Our Canadian friends 
maintain there is little incentive for them 
to improve the quality or increase the 
quantity of barley grown, as they have 
little opportunity to ship it across the line. 

BARLEY MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 
(In round millions} 


Prices at Chicago 


, Exports 
Acr’ge Crop therefrom Maiting grades, cts per bu 


Jan May Sept Dec 
1898 2.6 56 *17 36@43 483@55 39@45 47@ 52 
1897 2.7 67 112 30@36 3@40 32@40 32@45 
1896 3.0 70 20.0 30@40 314740 30 36 33 @ 38 
1895 3.3 87 7.7 51 @ 56 3930 40 @ 45 Oss 
1894 3.2 61 1.6 8B@60 53@60 5@57 50@55 
1893 3.2 70 5.2 55 @ 70 soe 42@ 56 40@55 
1892 - 72 3.0 ‘2@63 48@60 53@68 760 
1891 _ 28 S&@7T W@TI 4@a 47280 
* Exports 8 months to Feb 28, 1899. 


The grindstone should be liberally pat- 
ronized until everything is ready, from 
mower to hoe. 





AND MARKETS 


Best Methods with Potatoes. 


G. B. PIERCK, MAINE. 





My plan for the past six years has been 
to plant on run-out sward land that is 
naturally well drained. Plow deeply, work 
the ground well with a disk harrow and 
follow with a spring tooth, then furrow out 
about five or six inches deep and scatter in 
a good handful of potato fertilizer. Kick 
on some dirt and drop on one: piece of seed 
and cover lightly. Hills may be about 18 
or 20 in apart. Begin to stir the whole sur- 
face with a light cultivator or a weeder 
soon as the potatoes begin to break ground, 
Do this as often as every week, letting the 
cultivator throw in a little soil each time, 
then go through with hand hoe, destroying 
all weeds and filling in a little dirt, but 
making no high, round hill. 

I select best potatoes for seed, cut into 
pieces of two or three good eyes.- I use no 
barnyard dressing whatever, as it has a 
tendency to make potatoes scabby and to 


rot. Plant as early as practicable, so that 
they may make their growth early. Dig 
for winter use not until into September. 


By the above method I have nothing but 
smooth, sound potatoes and also a good 
yield. 

Mushroom Growing in the Fields—M. E. 
G.: Wet so pilaces in woods are not 
suitable for mushroom growing, as the 
spawn would be apt to rot before 
sprouting. Rich, old pasture lands, not 
too dry and not too wet, are best. 
About the middle of June, with a sharp 
spade, make V-shaped cuts in the sod, 
about four inches deep, and raise one side 
enough to allow the insertion of a piece 
of spawn, two or three inches square, under 
it, so that it shall be about two inches be- 
low the surface, then tamp the sod down. 
Make these plantings three or four feet 
apart, and if the season is favorable, a good 
crop should appear the following August 
and September. 





Let the boys practice making farm con- 
veniences. Spoiled tools and materials cost 
money, but they have taught some boys 
more than they learned from books. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 
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Dorset Lambs for Early Markets. 


LEVI WILSON, VERMONT. 





Secure Dorset horned sheep. These will 
frequently produce two crops of lambs in 
one year, but in any case they take the ram 
much earlier than most of our breeds. The 
proper ram to cross on them would be a 
Shropshire or a Hampshire. That is the 
way they breed in England, and the ewes 
being good mothers, the lambs grow very 
rapidly. It would not do to depend during 
the winter time merely on milk for lambs, 
but a small pen should be erected with an 
opening through which the lambs could 
pass, but which will not admit older sheep. 
Here the lambs can be fed a little oatmeal 
or even whole oats, clover hay, etc. They 
soon learn to eat and grow rapidly by this 
treatment. The older sheep are more easily 
fattened than any other of our domestic 
animals. They do not need close confine- 
ment, but should be fed on roots, turnips 
being best, clover hay and a few oats. They 
will fatten very quickly with this treat- 
ment. 


2 —— 
est Flavored Raspberries for Home Use. 
T. J. DWYER, NEW YORK. 





The three best flavored rasnberries we 
had in cultivation 25 years ago were the 
Brinkle’s Orange, which was a beautiful 
yellow variety. The canes were vigorous 
growers, fairly productive of delicious fla- 
vored fruit of large size. It ripened in 
mid-season and the fruit averaged in size 
about the same as the Marlboro of the 
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present day. This was without doubt our 
best flavored raspberry. Then came the 
well-known old Hudson River Antwerp. 
This was a red raspberry of excellent fla- 
vor, and about the same size as the Brin- 
kle’s. It was a fairly good grower and 
productive under high culture. The fruit 
of this variety always brought a high price 
in the New York. market, one-third quart 
cups often bringing 30c for the greater part 
of the season. In fact this price has been 
obtained for this fruit until 10 years ago. 
The Hudson River Antwerp had the mar- 
ket almost entirely to itself for many years. 
It was Rev E. P. Roe of Cornwall who in- 
treduced the Pride of the Hudson. But 
those days are a thing of the past, and the 
varieties have almost entirely disappeared, 
and why? They had too much foreign 
blood, could only be depended upon for a 
crop of fruit when they were given winter 
protection. Eventually the stock seemed to 
lose its vitality and although we have made 
two separate plantings of the Brinkle’s Or- 
ange and Hudson River Antwerp within the 
last few years none of them has been sat- 
isfactory and the fruit is quite inferior 
in both size and quality as to what it was 
in its palmy days of worth and popularity. 

The best flavored raspberry we have to- 
day that I am acquainted with is the Su- 
perlative, which is a red variety of quite 
recent introduction. It has gone through 
the winters here unharmed and without 
protection. It is a good grower, the fruit 
is long in shape, fine color and of the best 
quality. Next in flavor and a close sec- 
ond is the Golden Queen. As its name 


No. 14 


implies it is a yellow variety. This is the 
most vigorous grower of any of the red 
or yellow varieties. The fruiting canes are 
like small trees, very productive of large- 
sized fruit, of the best quality, and prob- 
ably as hardy as any variety of raspber- 
ries we have at the present time. 1 have 
fruited it for many years and have never 
yet lost a crop from any cause whatever. 
However, the market discriminates against 
its color so much that it is unprofitable 
for this purpose. The next best flavored 
raspberry is the Royal Church which is a 
red variety, smaller than the Golden Queen 
and not as productive. It has proved har- 
dy here with us for several years, is a good 
fair grower and has many very valuable 
qualities for the home use, but quite worth- 
less for market purposes. Those who con- 
template a new- planting of raspberries this 
spring for the family use and want the 
best flavored fruit for a long season will 
meke no mistake in planting these three 
varieties. 





Legumes Should Be Grown on Poor Soil 
—To get the best results from leguminous 
crops they should be grown on ground 
which is comparatively unfertile. Tests 
have shown that if planted on this kind of 
soil they take large amounts of nitrogen 
from the air and store it up in available 
form for following crops. If planted on 
comparatively fertile soil, the elements are 
taken from the soil and not from the air, 
and the crop is of little comparative benefit 
on this kind of land. 





MADISON SQUARE 


GARDEN 1899 POULTRY SHOW, NEW YORK CITY 
ON THIS OCCASION 7000 BIRDS WERE EXHIBITED 
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More Paris Green Substitutes. 


PROF HERBERT OSBORN, OHIO. 





London purple may be used in place of 
paris green and by adding a little lime 
water at time of using, and not mixing till 
ready to spray, a solution of 1 Ib to 200 gals 
of water gives good results. There is oc- 
casional complaint of lack of uniformity in 
the poison. Scheeles green is recommended 
by good authorities after careful trial, and 
is much less expensive than paris green, 
about half on old price of paris green. 

I am not acquainted with any work with 
arsenite of lime, except that reported by 
Prof Taft. One pound arsenic is placed in 
2 gals water, with an equal weight of fresh- 
ly slaked lime, and boiled 30 to 40 minutes. 
The resulting “arsenite of lime’ is suffi- 
cient for 400 gals water, said to cost about 
one-fifth as much as paris green. 

Arsenite of lead is especially good on ac- 
count of not injuring foliage when applied 
in strong solutions, but is not as cheap as 
some of the other arsenites. Arsenite of 
soda has been recommended and if used 
with lime may be safe, but I should want 
to caution against possible injury to foliage. 
Cc. C. Abbe has recommended it with prep- 
aration as follows: For 800 gals spraying 
solution, 2 lbs white arsenic and 8 lbs soda 
boiled in 2 gals water about 15 minutes. 
This forms stock solution and in use, slake 
2 lbs of lime in 40 gals water and add 1 pint 
of stock solution. 


How Shall Oats Be Seeded. 





The best farmers in localities where oats 
are grown for feed and for market believe 
that the ground should be plowed to a depth 
of four inches, seed sown at the rate of 
2% to 3 bu per acre, and the field har- 
rowed until sure that the grain is covered 
and the ground is pulverized and weil com- 
pact. The field should not be worked until 
sufficiently dry. The temptation is very 
strong to go on while yet wet, and as a re- 
sult much damage is done to the mechanical 
condition of the soil, especially on soils that 
do not contain much vegetable matter and 
“bake” easily. 

Sow as early in spring as practicable, 
That is, the sooner this work is out of the 
way the better, but it must be remembered 
that after the oats are on the ground and 
are sprouting or just about to sprout, the 
germ is very easily killed by cold weather 
and consequently it is better to wait until 
all danger of freezing is over. If the soil 
is very light and open, it may be well to 
roll the ground and follow the roller with 
a slant-toothed harrow, which will form a 
dust mulch and prevent excessive evapora- 
tion. This, however, is not often neces- 
sary. 

If it is thought best to sow grass or 
clover seed with oats, use a very light seed- 
ing of oats, say a bu or 1% bu per acre, and 
a heavy seeding of grass and clover seed. 
Many people object*to using oats as a nurse 
crop for grasses and clover, claiming that 
the heavy leafage of oats will smother out 
the grass plants. This, however, is not 
true if the seeding of oats is light and it 
is the experience of many of our best farm- 
ers that during the dry season no method 
is so effective in securing a catch of grass 
as seeding with oats. It is much better 
than seeding with rye or with any other 
winter grain, as the seed can be harrow- 
ed in and the soil compacted, thus plac- 
ing the roots of the grass or clover an inch 
or so below the surface where they will 
not be killed by spring or early summer 
drouth. In a field of winter grain the oats 
are almost on top and a slight drouth any 
time during the first of the year will cause 
them to perish. ' 

In many localities, particularly in the 
newer sections of the country and to a con- 
siderable extent over the middle west, it 
is the practice to have the oat crop fol- 
low corn. The corn stalks are removed and 
the oats seeded on top of the ground and 
then plowed under with a cultivator or disk 
harrow or some such shallow-going im- 
plement. The harrow follows and levels the 
ground. During wet seasons this does very 
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well, but when the weather is dry, as 
has been the case frequently during the last 
ten years, the shallow layer of loose ground 
created by the cultivator is not sufficient 
to prevent evaporation and consequently 
there is a great injury from drouth. Many 
a farmer has lost his entire crop of oats 
because of his failure to spend a day or 
two more on his seedbed. This covering 
with a cultivator is not to be recommended. 

Where pastures are liable to be short, it is 
desirable to sow small fields of oats near 
the stock barns, so that if necessary the 
crop can be cut for soiling or for hay be- 
fore it is ripe. If near at hand it can be 
easily fed to the farm animals. Mixtures 
of peas and oats for soiling and for hay 
have been found very satisfactory. The 
general plan is to sow the peas at the rate 
of about 1 bu and 1 pk per acre on unbroken 
ground, plowing them under to a depth of 
about four inches. Give the field no further 
treatment for a week and then sow on oats 
at the rate of a bushel and a half per 
acre, and harrow until the seed is well cov- 
ered and the surface thoroughly pulverized. 


Setting Wagon Tires by Boiling in Oil. 


J, L. IRWIN, 








There are many jobs that a farmer can 
do for himself, if he only makes the at- 
tempt. One of these is the setting of the 
tires on the wheels of his vehicles. The 
usual charges at a shop for one wheel will 
exceed the cost to the farmer of setting all 





WHEEL IN POSITION FOR SETTING, 


four, and the time spent in hauling them to 
and from the shop, to say nothing of the 
trouble and vexation of unsatisfactory 
work or ruined wheels, is far greater than 
it would be to do the work himself. To 
do this, it requires an outlay of only the 
cost of a metal trough and linseed oil, about 
half a gallon to a set of wheels, though 
more than enough to do the work will be 
needed, as the trough, while boiling, must 
be filled so as to cover the felloes. 

This trough, @, can be made of galvanized 
iron, by a tinner. It should be about 28 
inches long, 3 inches wide, and 5 inches 
deep at the middle. By making the bottom 
only 16 inches long and slanting the two 
ends to the top, the bottom will nearly con- 
form to the circumference oj’ a wheel. Set 
this pan on brick or stone in such a way 
that a fire can be built and kept up under 
it. Put in enough oil to cover the felloes, 
and let come to a boil. You are now ready 
to put in the wheels. 

To prepare the wheels, let them soak in 
water until the tires are tight, washing 
out all the mud and dirt possible. On one 
side of the trough drive a stake, the top of 
which is to be about the hight of the hub 
of the wheel when set in the pan. A stake 
with a fork at the top will be found the 
most convenient. On the other side, set in 
the ground a 2x4 in which a row of half 
inch auger holes have been bored ranging 
from a few inches below to a few above a 
level, corresponding with the stake on the 





By running a piece of a sap- 
ling through the wheel, and laying one end 
in the fork of the stake, letting the wheel 
hang in the pan, just free of the bottom, and 
inserting a pin in the auger hole of the zx4 
that is at the desired hight, as a rest for the 
other end, the wheel can be easily manag- 


opposite side. 


ed. If it is wedged on the sapling, it 
can be turned by that means, 

After being placed in the oil, the wheel 
should be slowly turned to prevent char- 
ring. The length of time required to boil 
a wheel depends on its condition, as does 
the amount of oil it takes for a set. Two 
sets of wheels can be easily set in half a 
day. This job will prove far more satisfac- 
tory than one performed by a blacksmith, 
who, often on account of the dry wovd 
swelling after he has shrunk the tire, ruins 
a wheel by dishing it. 





Sure [lethod for Getting Stand of Clover, 


TIMOTHY STEVENS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The reason more farmers do not raise 
clover is they persist in sowing their clover 
with grain, usually oats. The result is 
that the grain so shades the clover that 
when it is cut the direct sunshine kills the 
clover by drying it up. I have not missed 
a crop of clover for 30 years. I prepare the 
grcund in the fall and sow the clover seed 
alone the first thing in spring. I do not, 
however, harrow the field until the ground 
is so dry that the dust will follow the har- 
row. I have done this for 30 years and have 
not failed to get two crops a year, which 
proved to be more profitable than any grass 
or grain I could have raised. 

At the approach of winter a firm sod is 
secured which does not winterkill, while if 
it is sowed with grain, it will not form a 
sod, because it is so shaded. The frost then 
throws it out of the ground. This is what 
is called winterkilling. By sowing the 
clover in the above mentioned way, I never 
fail to get two crops the year it is sowed, 
and the same number each year thereafter. 
To make good hay, clover must be cut when 
the dew is off. After cutting, put it im- 
mediately into heaps and in two days fork 
it over and let the air get to it; then heap 
or shock as before. In two days open it 
again, and again put it into heaps. After 
two or three days it is ready for the harn. 
I have had it come out in the winter look- 
ing as green as it did before being cut. 





An Improved Corn Marker—There are 
but few farmenxs who now plant corn by 
hand, but I know of some who do so. For 
those the improved marker shown here- 
with will be helpful. The illustration 
explains the manner of construction. The 
materials needed are one piece of wood, a, 
2 by 4, about 9 ft long, one piece, b, 2 by 4, 





about 4 ft long, two pieces, d@ d, each 2 ft 
long, two pieces of scantling, ¢ c, about 4 ft 
long, two old plow handles, an old pair of 
buggy shafts,and three or four old culti- 
vator shovels. Set the shovels at proper 
distance apart to make row of the re- 
quired width.—[J. G. Alshouse, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





When Fertilizers Are Unprofitable—in 
general where the soil is well filled with 
piant food, it is a waste to supplement it 
with additional fertilizers. On sandy loam, 
probably commercial fertilizers are best, 
while on clay loam it is desirable to lighten 
the soil with stable manure. 








When Green Manuring Is Profitable. 
PROF WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





In the majority of instances a crop which 
has been grown will be worth more to feed 
than it is for turning under. A crop stand- 
ing in the field has a certain value as a 
means of soil improvement, a certain ma- 
nurial value. It has also, in almost all 
cases, a certain value as food. It may be 
used as a food either by pasturing it or 
cutting and feeding in the barn. In either 
case, under proper management the ex- 
creta of the animals consuming the crop 
will be worth as manure about three- 
fourths as much as the entire crop would 
be worth if incorporated in the soil. If we 
turn the crop under, then in the one case 
we get its full manurial value. If, on the 
other hand, we feed it and carefully save 
and apply the excreta, or if we pasture and 
so manage that the droppings are evenly 
distributed, we have the food value and 
about three-fourths of the manurial value. 
The sum of these two in the great majority 
of instances will be greater than the full 
manurial value. There are, of course, con- 
ditions under which the crop cannot be 
profitably fed, either because of the ab- 
sence of stock necessary to consume it or 
because of the location of the field. In 
such cases, the turning under of the entire 
crop may be wisest. 

There can be no doubt that the latter 
practice is much more often in place upon 
light and sandy soils than upon the better 
soils. Upon the light and poor soils, le- 
gumes, not finding nitrogen in the soil, are 
forced to take it from the air. Upon the 
richer soils they would take it from the 
soil itself and there would be no essential 
increase in this element as a result of green 
manuring. This has been very strikingly 
shown by Julius Kuhn. Kuhn’s_ experi- 
ments were carried out in 1891 at Halle, 
Germany. The soil was a good medium 
loam. It had produced wheat in 1890. After 
the wheat was harvested a mixture of 194 
Ibs of peas, 44 Ibs of vetch and 35 Ibs of 
yellow lupine seed per acre was sown. The 
resulting crop was plowed under the last 
of October and rye was sown. The quan- 
tity of green material plowed in amounted 
to 8650 Ibs per acre. This supplied about 
50 Ibs of nitrogen. In the spring of 1892 the 
ficld was sown to barley, and also an ad- 
joining field not green manured. The crops 
were practically equal under the two meth- 
ods of treatment. In this case, then, green 
manuring produced no appreciable benefit. 
Kuhn estimated that the crop plowed in 
would have.been worth for feeding about 
$13 per acre. On the other hand, the same 
experimenter found that on a sandy loam, 
zreen manuring with field peas sown in the 
rye stubble after harvesting increased the 
crop-of barley the following year to the 
same extent as an application of about 175 
Ibs of nitrate of soda. In the latter case, 
green manuring paid, while in the first it 
was attended with loss. 


FERTILIZING INGREDIENTS IN ROOTS AND STUBBLE 
IN ONE ACRE. 
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so4 33 & = = 
Plant analyzed. F es 25 £2 3 | 
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Timothy andredtop,3 ft 8223 90.1 25.2 55.8 
Buckwheat......... 1ft 483 44 13 3.8 
Cowpea ............28in 1904 25.9 7.5 20.6 
COOGEE 60csssacuncia 3ft 2906 60.2 15.1 45.4 
WOGOR. cocicegccccccccde a Ieee Sam T Bhe 
Yellow lupine......30im 1429 15.7 4.9 . 23.4 
Biue lupine........30in 1256 10.7 2.9 12.5 
White lupine..... .30in .1034 11.0 1.9 10.7 
Horse bean........22in 1759 31.8 6.1 19.5 
Soy bean...........22in TL 86 2.2 6.7 
Numerous experiments in the United 


States establish beyond a doubt the pos- 
sible benefits of green manuring upon the 
lighter and poorer soils. It is important to 
point out that even when the crop is fed 
the manurial value of its stubble and roots 
may be considerable. 


Especially is this 


| 
| 
| 
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true concerning the legumes (clover-like 
plants). A great deal of work to determine 
the manurial value of the stubble of dif- 
ferent crops has been carried out at the 
Seorrs school experiment station, Ct. Some 
of the leading results of Prof Wood’s in- 
vestigations are shown in the table. 

It seems desirable to remark, in connec- 
tion with this table, that while the work 
was no doubt accurately done it appears 
doubtful, in view of known facts and the 
results of others, whether the results of 
these investigations do justice to the plants 
of the clover family. Indeed, in his report 
the author quotes results of other investi- 
gators, showing several times more nitro- 
gen in roots and stubble of c.over than his 
own investigation discovers. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Dr Voelcker of England is quoted 
as reporting 100 lbs of nitrogen per acre in 
the roots only of clover, while Dr Weiske of 
Germany is quoted as reporting 180 lbs in 
the roots and stubble. Dr Weiske is also 
quoted as reporting in the roots and stubble 
of rye 62 lbs of nitrogen per acre, of barley 
22 lbs, of oats 25 lbs, of buckwheat 45 lbs, 
of peas 53 lbs and of lupines 58 lbs. Though 
differing in detail, all these results dem- 
onstrate in a striking manner the fact that 
stubble and roots have. a large manurial 
value. It would seem, therefore, in the 
great majority of instances that the feed- 
ing of the crop, the careful saving and ap- 
Dlication of the excreta of the animals con- 
suming it, together with the manurial 
value of the stubble and roots, will give us 
the largest possible returns. 


setaatilallidiiatiaaasts 

Cob and Coal Ashes are excellent for ap- 
plying as a mulch for trees and shrubs 
during a drouthy season. They contain 
considerable fertilizing element which all 
trees and fruits need. The matter of a 
mulch retarding the development of buds 
in the spring is a disputed question. It is 
admitted, however, by most horticulturists 
that little can be expected from this source, 
as experiments show that but very little 
benefit has ever been derived by attempt- 
ing to retard the swelling of the buds in 
spring by means of mulch. Give the trees 
good cultivation and feed the soil liberally 
if it needs it, have the plant ripen its new 
wood early in the fall and then if the sea- 
son is at all favorable you will have plenty 
of fruit. 





Composition of Tankage—After boiling 
and steaming meat scrap, bone and other 
slaughterhouse waste, the fat rises to the 
surface and is removed. The remaining 
liquid is run off and the settlings are dried. 
This dried product is tankage. The chief 
fertilizing constituents are nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. Samples vary consider- 
ably. Nitrogen ranges from 4.9 to 10 per 
cent, while phosphoric acid varies from 4 
to 14.5 per cent, 








Two Wagons at One Price. 





It is a matter of great convenience and a sav- 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn fod- 
der, wood, stones, etc. The man who already 
has a wagon may have one of 
these low handy wagons at the 
small additional cost for a set 
of wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad faced 
tire, are made to fit any axle. 
You can convert your old wagon 
to a low, handy wagon in a 
few moments’ time. You thus 
virtually have two wagons at 
one price. Write to the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Lli- 
nois, for their catalogue; which fully explains 
about these and their Electric Handy Wagons, 
Electric Feed Cookers, ete. 





FEEDING OF CROPS 
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fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers, If the fertilizer is too fow 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


Bei SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 





A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop or 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home ie fertilizers, evenly in any on 4 












EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY To 

HANDLE. 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute 

50 to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong: 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COx,y 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


Do You Want 
Any More 
Proof 





of the merits 
of our 


HAND 
Cultivator 


Well we have hundreds of letters just as 
good as this: 

Gentlemen: The Cultivator came to hand a 

few days ago and I am delighted with it. 









Rev. H. T. Cunnineuam,Carrollton, Miss. 
Send $1.25 for sample delivered. Agente wanted. 
ULRICH MFG. CO., 47 River St., Hock 


Falls, Ill, 








DRILLING 
Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WEL 








THE MEITZ & WEISS 
g Gas and Kerosene Engine 


No Dangerous GasoleneU sed. 
Is the cheapest and the 
only safe power known. 
It is extremely simple. 
Can be used for pumping 
and all other purposes 
requiring power. Uses 
common kerosene oil 
directly in the cylinder. 
No steam boiler or en- 
gine required. 

Send for catalogue. 

A. MEITZ, 128-138 MOTT STREET, N. Y. CITY 








OR cataloene of 600 Agricultural hooks, address 
& ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York,or 
icago. 








SAVE MONEY! 


BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get the benefit of salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire production 


goes 


m factory tofarm. Write for free samples and book. 


WALEER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Root Pruning in a Northern Climate. 
PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA. 





In our earlier days we were taught that 
it was one of the essential requirements to 
suecess in transplanting trees to save all 
ef the roots possible so that the feeding 
capacity of the-tree might not be lessened 
more than was absolutely necessary. The 
subject of plant physiology was but little 
understood. The ability of the plant to 
form new tissues where needed and to 
adapt itself to surrounding conditions gen- 
erally had not been studied to any great 
extent. Soon after Mr Stringfellow of 
Texas made public his theories concerning 
close root pruning, a few years ago, a num- 
ber of experiments were immediately set 
in motion with the view of testing the truth 
or falsity of these theories, which, in some 
respects, were in direct conflict with the 
teachings of Downing and other noted hor- 
ticulturists, The results of some of these 
experiments have already been published, 
but the most of them have been carried on 
in the south where the conditions are dif- 
ferent from those in the north. In a re- 
cent illustrated bulletin from the Georgia 
experiment station the subject is set forth 
in considerable detail, giving the results of 
a series of experiments, mostly with the 
peach, which cannot help being very use- 
ful to the southern fruit growers at least. 

In order to test this question for a more 
northern climate I began some experiments 
in the spring of 1896 by securing from the 
nursery four trees, as uniform in growth 
as possible, of each of the following spe- 
cies and varieties: German prune, Early 
Richmond cherry, Flemish Beauty pear 
(standard), Duchess pear (dwarf), St John 
peach and Orange quince. Two trees each 
of these varieties were pruned so that not 
more than an inch or two of the roots re- 
mained and the tops were cut back as 
shown in the illustrations. The other two 
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EFFECT OF ROOT PRUNING OF EARLY RICHMOND CHERRIES 


Nos 1, 2, 3, 4 are the trees ready to plant April, 1896. 
No 3 had died. 


ing trees after growing one season. 


were planted as they came from the 
nursery, except all ragged, broken ends of 
roots were cut off. The trees were photo- 
graphed before planting and again after 





EFFECT OF ROOT PRUNING ON ST JOHN PEACH 


Noes 1, 2, 3 trees ready to set April, 1896. 
2 and 3 had died. 


1A is No 1 after growing one season. Nos 


1B, 2B, 4B are the correspond- 


they had grown a single season. The re- 
sult of this experiment showed a wide dif- 
ference in the ability of different varieties 
to adapt themselves to this severe method 
of pruning. For example, the peach began 
to throw out its feeding roots almost imme- 
diately, and while two of the trees died 
from other causes, the one that remained 
made a magnificent top and root system as 
well, 

The dwarf pear made perhaps the finest 
root growth of any. Starting in the spring 
with nothing but a bare stub, at the end of 
the season there was a complete mass of 
fine feeding roots which would have been 
able, another season, to push the top along 
at a rapid rate. The standard pear made 
a fairly good growth, as did also the Ger- 
man prune, but the Early Richmond cher- 
ries did not seem to take kindly to the harsh 
treatment, and one of them died, while the 
other barely made enough roots to sustain 
life. The quince made no growth at all, 
which was probably due to other causes 
than the close pruning. 

It will be seen that these trees were all 
set out in the spring. I am of the opinion 
that the results would have been more 
favorable to the system of pruning if they 
had been set out in the fall, as the cut sur- 
faces would then have had time to form 
the callus and be ready to send out their 
roots as soon as spring opened. In the au- 
tumn of 1896, two dozen Wealthy apple 
trees (three years old) were prepared in a 
similar manner by’ close pruning each 
alternate tree. After growing two seasons 
these were taken up, and in almost every 
case a fine root system was found on the 
closely pruned trees; in fact, more of the 
fine, feeding roots than were found upon 
the others. 

There is one point, however, which Mr 
Stringfellow claims to be in favor of his 
close pruned trees, the truth of which was 
not demenstrated by my experiments. He 
claims that a close pruned tree will send its 
roots down deep, almost perpendicular, into 
the subsoil and so anchor the tree more 
firmly to its place, while the tree not 
pruned will have most of fits roots near the 
surface. My experiments show that na- 
ture asserts herself here as well as else- 
where. Some trees are naturally deep< 








rooted, while others are shallow, and it 
makes but very little difference, so far as 
that is concerned, whether they are close 
pruned or not. It depends more upon the 
nature of the variety than upon the prun- 
ing. 





Drift of the Wool Trade. 





The notable thing in the wool situation is 


the development of. trusts among man- 
ufacturers of wools and worsteds, It does 
not yet appear how widespread this will 
become, nor what effect it will eventually 
have upon the market for raw wools. Theo- 
retically the closer the combination the less 
the cumpetition among buyers of the raw 
inaterial. The woolen industry, however. 
is so widespread that unless the trusts abe 
sorb practically every factory they may 
find it impossible or impracticable to dis- 
turb legitimate conditions in the market 
for this great staple. One of the undecided 
problems is the manner in which the trust 
shall buy its wool, whether from dealers 
in the large centers, as is now the case, 
or from growers and country operators di- 
rect. The general belief in trade circles 
is that whatever may be the success of 
present efforts to organize manufacturers 
into the trust, old-time methods of dis- 
tributing wool will not be permanently dis- 
turbed., 

The wool market as a whole is in a lit- 
tle better shape. Prices are 1@2c lower 
than in the middle of winter, as shown 
in our comparative table, but within the 
last week or two more activity has been 
noted. It seems to be a little easier for 
the large dealers to sell wool at establish- 
ed prices than previously, and an under- 
tone of considerable confidence prevails. 
A fairly good demand is noted for finished 
fabrics, and certain favorite grades of wvol 
are in generally active demand, Shear- 
ing has begun in many parts of the country, 
in the southern belt practically completed, 
and some of the new wools are moving 
toward the big markets. Certain grades of 
wool, notably some fleeces which have been 
in storage for a long time and are not de- 
sirable, are exceedingly slow sale. The situ- 
ation as a whole is brighter, yet buyers 
are rather independent in their views, and 
the market is not uniformly firm, even at 
the present level of prices. In the eastern 
centers, general steadiness and fair ac- 
tivity is noted in foreign wools. In our 
table Boston prices are used, because that 
is the largest market in the country, and 
the mest susceptible to various influences. 
The same grades of wool would sell at sub- 
stantially the same prices in other eastern 
markets. 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON. 


Apr l Jan il Novl Janl 
1899 1899 1898 1898 

Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 25@26 29@30 30 
t = 24 ares 2@B  2W@26 

Nol, 22@29 3e 4 Os? 

Fine unwashed, 17@18 19 20@2 20@2 

Ohio delaine, zi iso's w@31 30@31 
my and al 2 21@22 2@23 23@24 

and above a2 2@2. 

No] ; 2% 28 29@30 292030 

Fine’ unwashed, 14@15 16@17 17@18 
Kentucky, Ind & "Mo, 

Combing \& blood, 20@22 2@22 22@2: 23@24 

Clothing 44 blood, —a@— 20@22 21@22 22@23 
Texas (scoured basis), 

Spring fine, 40@42 40@43 43@50 50@53 

Spring medium, — - 42@48 42@48 
California (scoured basis), 

Spring, northernfree, 37@40 40@43 48 $9@54 
en 4 ies — 43@47 ©43@50 

erritory ordinary a asis), 

Fine. J . @43 “08 47@48 50@51 

Medium, 38040 43 46@47 
Col and New Mexico, 

Improved, 19@20 19@20 19@22 19@22 

Coarse and carpet, 16a17T 16@17 l7@19 Ne@l9 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 

Australian combing, 67@72 2 67@72 i@T2 

Australian closhing. 63 > Ses - 

Cape Colony clothing, 55 53@55 58 t 





Twelve Years of Oleo—During this period 
564,000,000 Ibs oleomargarine have been 
turned out. What have lethargic dairymen 
and farmers interested in pure butter to 
tay to this? 





If you expect to succeed, look out for 
profits, even if they are small. This is 
what our city cousins are doing all the 
time.—[J. W.. Washtenaw Co, Mich. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


ARE YOUR 
KIDNEYS WEAK ? 
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YOU ARE TAKING A TERRIBLE RISK. 





lutely Free bv Mail. 


To Prove for Yourself the Wonderful Merits of the 
ney and Bladder Remedy, SWAMP-ROOT, Every “ Ameri- 
can Agriculturist” Reader Mav Have a Sample Bottle Sent. Abso- 


Great Kid- 





Have you ever considered what neglecting 
your kidneys means? 

Have you ever realized the terrible risk 
you are taking? 

Do you not pass on the streets, every 
day, men and women whose countenances 
show that the final stake is up and the die 
being cast? 

How may you know them? 

By their pale, sallow, sunken, or bloated 
countenances, dull, lack-luster eyes, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, slow, lan- 
guid movements, blotched, pimpled, unheal- 
thy complexions, and general appearance, 
weakness and debility. 

In addition to their outward appearance, 
how do they feel themselves? 

Weak, worn out, tired, languid, restless, 
nervous, irritable and worried easily over 
trifles, feverish, chilly, short of breath, diz- 
zy, irregular heart, rheumatic, with pain or 
dull ache in the back, neuralgic, sleepless, 
generally debilitated and used up. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys cause all 
these symptoms. 

Your kidneys are the most 
organs of the body. 

They work to keep you in health by 
filtering out of your blood the poisons and 
germs of disease. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, cures unhealthy kidneys, helps 
them to do their work, aids them to fil- 
ter and purify the blood and restores health 


important 





to both men and women in ail cases of kid- 





ney and bladder disorders, lame back, dull 
pain or ache in the back, gravel, catarrh 
of the bladder, rheumatism, sciatica, neu- 
ralgia, uric acid troubles and Bright’s dis- 
ease, which is the worst form of neglected 
kidney trouble. 

Swamp-Root -corrects inability to hold 
water and promptly overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day and to get up many 
times during the night. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical triumph 
of the nineteenth century; discovered after 
years of untiring effort and research by 
t : eminent kidney and bladder specialist, 
Dr. Kilmer, and can be purchased at any 
drug store in fifty-cent or one-dollar bot- 
tles. Make a note of the name, SWAMP- 
ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and re- 
member it is prepared only by Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

You can test for yourself its wonderful 
merits free by sending your address to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., upon re- 
ceipt of which a sample bottle, together 
with a valuable book on the_ sub- 
ject, will be mailed you absolutely free. This 
book contains some of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received 
from sufferers cured. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is so remark- 
ably successful that our readers are advised 
to write for a free sample bottle, and to 
state that they read this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist. 
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Spraying [ust Begin Early. 


Befere the buds are open the orchard 
should be thoroughly sprayed to prevent 
such diseases as scab of the apple, leaf spot 
of the cherry, currant and gooseberry, mil- 
dew of the gooseberry, anthracnose and rot 
ef the grape, peach leaf curl, peach scab 
and rot, seab of pear and rot of plum, and 
numerous others, all of which begin devel- 
oping early in the spring before the leaves 
appear on the trees. Of course it must not 
be expected that this one spraying will kill 
all the disease, but it will tend to check all 
early developments and sprayings later in 
the season, made necessary by the appear- 
ance of insects and other fungous diseases, 
will tend to completely destroy the fungi 
started now. Before beginning to spray, 
hewever, the orchard should be well prun- 
ed and all the brush removed and burned. 
Not only must the branches taken from the 
trees be raked up and disposed of, but all 
dead leaves, bark of trees and any material 
which has accumulated during the winter. 
This will dispose of many germs at the very 
outset, The 

COMPOUND WHICH IS MOST EFFECTIVA 

at this season of the year is bordeaux mix- 
ture, which should be made in two 
mtrengths. The formula is as follows: Cop- 
wer sulphate 6 Ibs, fresh quick-lime 4 Ibs, 
water @ 25 gals, b 50 gals. The one which 
is diluted up to 25 gals is the stronger solu- 
tion and is to be used in spring when the 
trees are comparatively dormant. The other 
is a weak solution and can be applied after 
the leaves have opened. To make this bor- 
deaux mixture dissolve the copper sulphate 
in hot water by suspending it in a gunny 
sack so that the sack touches the top of 
the water. In this way it will dissolve more 
rapidly than any other. In another vessel 
slake the lime, adding the water slowly, 
strain the lime through a cloth and add 
the milk of lime to the copper solution, 
dilute with water to 25 or 50 gals, and the 
mixture is ready for use. 

While spraying is a comparatively sim- 
ple operation, the directions must be care- 
fully followed. Keep close watch of the 
orchard, and when any trouble appears 
apply the appropriate remedy at once. An- 
other method of preparing the mixture 
which is recommended by the Cornell exper 
sta was fully described in this jour- 
nal March 4. This should be given 
a trial, as the results are said to be very 
satisfactory. The bordeaux mixture is 
about all that is necessary for the first 
spraying. In about two weeks, or just 
after the leaf buds are swelling and after 
the blossoms have dropped from fruit 
trees, another application of bordeaux 
should be made. This should be applied 
to apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
Zrapevines, peach trees, pears, plums, 
blackberries and raspberries. If the buds 
are opening, before the second spraying is 
made 1 1b of paris green should be added 
to every 175 or 200 gallons of the bordeaux 
mixture. This compound will destroy any 
leaf-eating insect which may be on hand at 
that time. If the bordeaux mixture seems 
unnecessary at the time of the second 
spraying, use paris green alone at the same 
rate, adding 2 to 3 lbs of fresh slaked lime 
to every 200 gals of the solution to prevent 
burning of the foliage. Green arsenite can 
be used in place of paris green, and it is 
cheaper. Keep the mixture stirred at all 
times during the application so that it will 
be of uniform strength. For 

TREES OR SHRUBS AFFECTED WITH SCALE 
there are several modes of treatment. One 
is to spray with a strong solution of whale- 
oil soap. Dissolve 1 lb of the soap com- 
pletely in 2 gals of water and spray thor- 
oughly. Young nursery stock should be 
given special attention in this respect. If 
it is not practicable to use whale-oil soap, 
kerosene emulsion answers as well. It is 
prepared by dissolving % lb of hard soap 
in 1 gal of boiling water, then adding 2 gals 
of kerosene. Churn this through a force 
pump until the oil is thoroughly emulsified, 
then dilute to 30 gals. The solution can 
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A CONVENIENT 


sometimes be used much stronger, but un- 
less the trees are dormant the strength 
given above should be applied. Opinions 
differ as to the practicability of applying 
mechanical mixtures of pure kerosene to 
trees when dormant. The Cornell exper sta 
thinks a 20 per cent mixture of kerosene 
ean safely be applied to peach trees. Apple 
trees will not be injured by a 50 per cent 
solution. The station concludes, however, 
that a 20 per cent solution is harmless to 
all plants and is destructive to all kinds 
of insects, even the San Jose scale. It 
would probably be well to experiment with 
this before applying it extensively, but the 
weak solution will hardly cause any loss. 

The spraying must be thoroughly done in 
early spring as well as later in the season. 
Every part of the tree must be touched, 
for if some of the scales escape they will 
multiply so rapidly that the trees will soon 
be infested again. Care must be taken, 
however, not to apply too much kerosene, 
for if it is allowed to accumulate so that it 
will drip from the trees there is always 
danger of injury. The fine spraying nozzles 
which create a mist are most satisfactory. 
Every part of the tree will be dampened 
and no harm done. Sprayers of all kinds 
are on the market. For large orchards it 
is best to get a big one and attach it toa 
pump or a tank on a wagon. For small 
plots where only a few trees are to be 
sprayed, some of the knapsack sprayers 
costing about $5 will answer every pur- 
pose. One of these ought to be on every 
farm, not only for spraying fruit trees, but 
for vegetables, and later in the season 
chinch bugs on corn. 
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Improvement of Fruits. 
PROF. JOHN CRAIG. 





There are two kinds of markets to be 
supplied: First, the open world’s market, 
which handles staples; and second, the 
special or personal market, which demands 
quality instead of quantity. This latter 
market is poorly supplied. Its demands 
are exacting, but the profits should be 
proportionately greater than in the world’s 
market. Fine quality and handsome 
appearance are essential attributes to the 
fruit product that would cater to the de- 
mands of the special market. Fruit grow- 
ers know that a high degree of coloration 
in the variety may be accepted as an in- 
dication of its fineness of quality. Fine 
coloration and good quality mark a satis- 
factory adaptation of the individual to its 
surroundings and suggest good cultural 
methods. 

In striving to improve our fruits by what 
is termed plant-breeding, we should re- 
member that a plant is a collection of in- 
dividuals with great potential variability. 


Also that the best results are usually ob- ; 


TOMATO TRELLIS 


tained quickest by working with variable 
forms, that it is wise to breed for one thing 
at a time, that it is necessary to establish 
in the mind an ideal to work toward, and 
that crossing is only a means to an end, 
and should be supplemented by vigorous 
and persistent selection. 





Some Desirable Blackberries—The most 
hardy varieties are Early King, Snyder, 
Eldorado and Ancient Briton. Early King 
is the earliest of any hardy kind, being 
nearly equal to the Snyder in hardiness and 
about two weeks earlier. Eldorado is the 
largest of the hardy sorts and the best in 
quality, while the Snyder seems still to 
hold first place as to productiveness. Erie 
and Ohmer are excellent varieties, but not 
perfectly hardy. Rathburn is promising, 
although it has not been fully tested as to 
hardiness.—[Ohio Exp Sta. 


“Every Well Man 
Hath His Ill Day.” 


A doctor’s examination 
might show that kidneys, 
liver and stomach are normal, 
but the doctor cannot analyze 
the blood upon which these 


organs depend. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla poten, vitalizes 
and enriches the blood. It cures you 
when ‘‘a bit off’? or when seriously 
afflicted. It never disappoints. 
la—‘' My busband had dyspep- 
sia and Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured him. 
Our little boy was nervous and the baby 
had ulcerous sores. It cured both.” Mrs. 
Emma BEBE, Portage, Pa. 
indigestion—‘“ I could not eat for some 
months on account of distress and indiges- 
tion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me so that 
Ican eat and sleep well.” Mrs. G. A. GuNTz, 
Taylor and Walnut Sts., Wilmington, Del. 












Never Disappoinis 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


EXCELSIOR 


Strawberry. immensely productive and 
earlier than Hoffman. A seedling 
o ilson, pollenized by Hoffman, 
plant and fruit both showing larger 
and finer than Wilson. venty 
fy yy 

; Peac le an ear 
trees. Write for Catalogue, ete, 
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Marrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 








Tomato Culture. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





In the vegetable world as well as else- 
where, the successful career of a plant de- 
pends largely upon its having a healthful 
start in life. ? here in garden annals 
is this fact better demonstrated than in the 
culture of the tomato, To insure this I buy 
my geed from reliable firms and plant it in 
shall6w boxes or seed-pans in the house, 
taking care that after germination the sit- 
uation is not warm_enough to produce 
“drawn” plants. 

On the appearance of the second leaves, 
scmetimes before, I transplant the seedlings 
into three or four inch pots, These I sink 
in hotbeds along the upper side where the 
frames are highest, thus affording space 
for growth, The pots should be turned of- 
ten to keep the plants straight and to pre- 
vent outside rooting. If the foliage is light 
in color and texture wood ashes should be 
applied to the soil; this treatment never 
fails to deepen the tone and strengthen the 
plants. Liquid fertilizers are also in or- 
der. 

By the time the plants have reached the 
glass the weather will doubtless admit of 
hardening off. It is never safe in northern 
latitudes to put out the plants before the 
middle or last of May, as a belated frost 
will seriously retard their growth if the 
plants are not killed outright by it. Conse- 
quently it is not necessary to sow the seed 
tefore the last of March. I have planted 
much later with good success, as seedlings 
are so easily forced, as described. 

In transplanting, the plants should be 
-firmly set well up to the seed-leaves; new 
rocts are quickly thrown off from the stem 
and the greater the feeding surface, of 
ccurse, the greater the strength of the 
plant. The soil should be good, but not too 
rich, else vines may predominate over fruit, 
A. mellow soil, however, is important. 
Healthful plants reauire four feet each 
way, whatever the mode of training. 

Having done a fair amount of experi- 
menting with stakes and racks for the sup- 
pert and comfort of such plants, I now train 
all of my vines to a perpendicular wire trel- 
lis. The construction of the one which sup- 
perts the fine display of Ponderosas in the 
accompanying illustration is very simple. 
Only three stakes are used; these are of 
sawed stuff 2x2 in and iv ft in length, plac- 
ed 10% ft apart, leaving but 8 ft above 
ground, A light strip of board— 
perhaps 2 in wide—is nailed across 
the top. Three strips of 2-ft wire 
netting stretched from stake to stake 
are securely fastened to each, and the up- 
per strip also tacked to the narrow board; 
the lower wire is placed about 6 in from the 
ground, I use raffia for tying the vines to 
the wire, an ideal material for the purpose, 
as it is strong, soft, pliable, and never 
breaks or cuts the stems. The majority of 
the trellises in my garden are much lower; 
the stakes, which rarely exceed 4 ft above 


ground, are placed about 5 ft apart, and 
3-ft netting is used. Hardhack or cedar 
poles 2% or 3 in in diameter are excellent 


for the purpose, as the trellises'can be left 
in the ground for years if desired. The ad- 
vantages gained by this mode of training 
are as follows: ist, the free access of sun 
and air to all parts of the plant; 2d, the 
ease of picking; 3d, convenience in protect- 
ing plants from early frosts by throwing 
biankets or carpets over’the trellis. 





Best Blackcap MRaspberries—G. H. P., 
Coiumbia Co, N Y: The varieties named are 
probably as good as any in your latitude. 
Kansas is one of the most vigorous grow- 
ing sorts in existence. It is hardy and pro- 
ductive of very_large, glossy, jet-black ber- 
ries of excellent quality. Hillborn ripens 
a little later. It is of Canadian origin and 
is one of the very hardiest varieties known. 
Gregg is an. older variety, not quite as 
hardy as the former, but a very strong 
grower and wonderfully productive. The 
berries are very large and of a blueish- 





black color, which is not fancied much in 
some markets. 





Best Time to Prune—H. H. R., New 
Castle Co, Del:' The old maxim “prune 
when your knife is sharp,’’ while not to be 
recommended literally, indicates that the 
time of pruning is not the most important 
condition of success. Yet the most ration- 
al and at the same time the most conven- 
ient season is after frost is out of the 
branches, and before active growth begins 
in spring. The so-called ‘bleeding,’ re- 
sulting from late pruning: is not nearly as 
injurious to the trees as it is generally sup- 
posed to be. Cherry trees rarely require 
pruning except the cutting out of dead 
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FOR 14 CENTS 


Wewish to gain this year 
new cones 


and hence olter 
c 


mo ght es. worth O10, th 
you free, together wi 
great Plant and Beed Ostalogue 
upon seceiat of this notice & 49 
postage. e invite your tradean 
ow when you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwillnever get alongwith- 
ait = home ar ed and 
4 o es at 
ti — 2 Bbl. Ostalog ie be 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La CROSSE, WIS. 








URPEE’S 


Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous FoRDHOOK FARMs,—the 
largest Trial Grounds in America. 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 189Q—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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ONIO 


The only onion grown by many of 
the best market gardeners of New 
England is the Danver’s Yellow 
Globe. Large in size. Early and 
abundant cropper. Our seed is 
specially selected and superior to 
all others. Full description of 


DANVER’S 


Yellow Globe 


ONI 


in the 1899 Year Book of Arlington 
Tested Seeds, now ready. 
A valuable book for garden, 






















ers. Contains fullinfor- Aw. 
mation concerning great >fZf' I 
competition for seed 


rowers. $500 in prizes. 
end for it to-day. 










Vegetable Plants, 


Make money by raising early vegetables. Our plants 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown :rom 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishment in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the ralsing of veg- 


etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 
planted, well-bardened plants. 
Per 100 Per M. 

Cabbage plants ready March 15............ $0.40 = 3.00 
Tomato plants ready May I,.......-.+..-+-s008 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15.......-..-..+..- 40 700 
Pepper plants ready May },...........-esscesess 40 3.000 
Eggplant plants ready May 1,..........-essese 50 1.00 


We raise all the leading varieties. Stamp for catalogue. 
Cash must accompany‘all orders. 
J. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa. 


Phylloxera 
crop in one night while you are asles, 


eep. 
vines with +a yy 


Green. The best and quickest wa: Spestiont 
s2MOVELTY “REN? PUMPS. 


ud 
F 
Wedeliver a for $ t 
w ver sample $1.50, Send or Free 


October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production, 
It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it. 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 
Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 
See illustrated description in April Ist number. 















EVERGREENS. 








| 8 hgper eet wer pier ys for Pedigree Second Crop Seed Potatoes, 

acknowledged by the potato growers of the U.S8., the press 
and the Agr’! Exp. Station to be the best seed potatoes grown. 
Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


JAPAN PLUMS iene? Free catalog” THE GEO. A- 
SWEET NURSERY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Write for our new 1899 catalogue. ] 
and suggestions which bring hw ng Contains description, 
and directions for growing. All 

Seeds, Trees, Vines, Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs and Machinery. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, et. 1784) 
21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—To get names of seed growers we will mail 5 distinct packets of named 
SPEQIAL (retail at 5c. each) and our beautiful catalogue to any address for 10c. 


Full of valuable points 
rices 
inds of Farm, Garden and Flower 

















~ Fruits for Market! 


Fruits for home use! The best varieties 
for both purposes are propagated in the 
rich soil of the Orange County Nurseries. 
Wehave had twenty-five years of practical 


experience, Write for our Free Catalogue, and for any information you need about fruits. 


The catalogue and reply to your questions will be forwarded by return mail. 


Sixteenth year. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 94 (Orange County Nurseries), Cornwall, N. ¥« 
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Why We Must Import Horses as Breeders. 


*J. R. M’ LAUGHLIN, OHIO. 





We can raise as good draft and coach 
horses in America as are raised in France, 
but we don’t. They recognize lhe iatural 
laws of inheritance and of variation and 
selection, and apply them scientifically for 
the betterment of their breeds cof horses 
and for their profit, while we are too prone 
to permit the professional horse buyers to 
take the best away from our farms and dis- 
pose of them in the cities to be worn out. 
Those that are not good enuugh to sell, we 
keep and breed. No doubt there are a few 
individual breeders and ‘armers who kecp 
their best, and perhaps there are a few 
isolated localities where the best mares are 
retained for breeding, and wiere sires with 
real merit above the average are -etained; 
but this is not the prevailing condition of 
things. One who visits .our farmers and 
horse breeders in almost every county in 
every state in the Union will hear it sail: 
*“‘We used to have the best mares that could 
be found anywhere, and there used to be 
gcod, pure-bred registered or imported stal- 
hens, but things have changed. The horse 
bvsiness did not pay, and we sold out. The 
stallions grew old and died or were shipped 
away: many of them were castrated, and 
nothing has come to take their places. We 
would like to breed horses again, because 
they are becoming scarce and advancing in 
price, but it looks now as though we would 
have to begin again at the bottom of the 
ladder.”’ 

Whoever has bought horses in France has 
found that the best breeders who. own 
the best horses will not sell them. Some- 
times they put prohibitive prices on them, 
but more often come out frankly and say: 
“This stallion or these mares are not for 
sale.” In Europe the habits of the people 
are more stable, the values of their horses 
do not fluctuate as they do with us, and 
they consequently are not tempted to dis- 
pose of their best as we are when the times 
are hard. Even this temptation as it exists 
in a diminished form is guarded against by 
most of the continental governments. 

The French government buys and stands 
for. public service the best. stallions, and 
with these stallions only approved mares 
are permitted to be crossed. In addition to 
the government stallions, there are permit- 
ted to stand for public service stallions that 
are simply approved, and those that are not 
only approved, but to the owners of which 
the government will pay a reward if of- 
fered for public service. A stallion owner 
can hardly afford to compete with the gov- 
ernment unless he does receive a reward in 
addition to the small fee that his horse 
will command, for the fee charged by the 
government is usually only two or three 
dollars, merely a charge to pay part of the 
incidental expenses. 

The breeders in France are thus not only 
compelled by their government to respect 
the laws of nature, but are assisted in their 
very willing efforts to comply with them. 
They select and retain in their breeding es- 


tablishments every superior animal, 
every animal that varies for the 
better from the common herd, and cast 
off, reject and throw into commerce to 


be worn out, never to be permitted to breed, 
every animal that is inferior, unsound or 
in any manner defective. They are abso- 
lutely certain that their horses raised this 
year are a better breed than they were 50 
years ago, better than 10 years ago, better 
this year than last. 

Endowed as we are with fertile soil, with 
luxuriant pasture, with nutritious food in 
great abundance and a congenial, health- 
ful climate, we are supplied by nature with 
the means of producing the best horses in 
the world, but can we while we permit the 
best, the most valuable and the most per- 
fect individuals to pass into the channels of 
commerce, to be worn out and lost forever, 
and keep for breeding those we cannot 


tional horse breeders’, dealers’. and exhibit- 
ors’ meeting in Chicago, March 23-24, 


LIVE STOCK 


sell? We can import from Europe choice 
animals of their various breeds, and, as it 
were, transplant into our country breeds of 
horses that have required the application 
of many years of skillful selection and a 
great many years of patience in their pro- 
duction, but we cannot import the skill nor 
the patience. 

It appears that we will learn only from 
our own bitter experience. The theories and 
teachings of philosophers do not come home 
to most of us, we do not think nor worry 

urselves about them, but when we come 
face to face with stubborn facts, when we 
find that we have to deal with conditions 
and not theories, we stop and think and 
yielé as gracefully as we can. To-day the 
condition is this: There are only a few 
good horses; good horses are high and are 
becoming scarcer and scarcer, and _ the 
prices are mounting higher and higher, but 
what is more important still we are almost 
destitute of good stallions with which to 
raise more. The penalty for failing to com- 
ply with the simple inalienable laws of na- 
ture that pertain to breeding is that we will 
have to continue to put our hands in our 
pockets and pay high prices for imported 
horses, 

————— 
Care of Breeding Ewes. 
E. B. B., NEW YORK. 





My plan of taking care of breeding 
ewes throughout the year is, after they 
heve weaned their lambs, which generally 
come early, to keep them on ordinary pas- 
ture until they are well dried off. I also 
milk them every other day for a week or 
so, then I turn them in upon good pasture, 
if I have it. I do not feed the sheep any 
grain during the summer season or in the 
fall, unless the feed becomes very poor, then 





I give them grain, because T want them to 
come into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion. 

If I have any sheep that are too old to be 
profitable, I sell them for mutton, for most 
of the old ewes will be fleshy now, but will 
need a good deal of nursing to carry them 
through the winter. I feed the breeding 
ewes grain all winter. I think it pays, be- 
cause I will get much more wool and will 
have better luck with the lambs. For fod- 
der during the winter I feed hay twice a 
day and at night oats, straw or corn fod- 
der. On fair days throughout the winter 
I give them all the sunshine possible, also 
plenty of pure water to drink. During the 
coldest weather it is not best to feed them 
very early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon, but allow them to eat during the 
warmest part of the day. 





Rye for Early Pasture—A field of rye 
seeded last fall will make excellent early 
pasture for sheep and hogs this spring. 
Other heavy animals are liable to injure 
the plants severely unless the ground is 
unusually firm. Feed the horses and cattle 
ensilage for succulent food and let the 
sheep and hogs have the rye. 





About Hog Cholera Cures—The man who 
claims that he has a sure cure for hog 


cholera can safely be asked to prove it. All 
the so-called successful remedies have 
failed when given a systematic test. The 


anti-toxin treatment is very promising, as 
shown by experiments made in Iowa by the 
bureau of animal industry, and reported in 
our columns. 





I Guarantee each egg, name and date of 
gathering stamped on each egg.—[W. J. 
Barrett, Wayne Co, N Y. 








TESTED BY THE MILK PAIL 


fe 


is made entirely of grain— 
lly of oats—combined in scien- 
ific proportions. It is complete for 
the production of milk and the 
proper maintenance of the animal, 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 
Trouble Cows off feed, couple 


of cases of caked b 
and a cow or so with milk fever 
Care and watchfulness are great 

ventives, but feed is far more 

portant. No such cases follow 
the use of our feed. Common sense 
and Quaker Dairy Feed are the 
watchwords. Enquire about it; 
you will find we are right. 


** MODERN DAIRY FEEDING * 
Aninvaluable book containing scientifically 
portioned rations, including every form 
ofroughage and every variety of feed. Sent 
postpaid on request. ress Science Dept., 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, If. 
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SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 











STOP THE WASTE. 


The old-fashioned milk pan, or even the 
improved deep setting creamery does 
not get all the cream out of the milk. 
Since centrifugal separators cost too 
what shall you do! W. 


“USE THE AQUATIC. 


PREAM,. SEBARATOR: 


- and does it eee. Adapted to one or 
more cows, Made in sizes up to 40 
cows. Their use improves the quality 
of the butter. Prie 65 to ¢11. Full 
particulars and catalogue free. We want 
agents everywhere. These separators 
are good sellers. Write at once. 
AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 

120 Factory Sar., Watertown, N. ¥. 


A GOOD FLAVOR 


is worth more in dairy products than any- 
where else in the world. Perfect flavor in 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese 
resu its from using the 



















CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator. Takes out all 
bad odors and leaves a sweet, long-keeping 
roduct, It both aerates and cools milk, 
ie “Milk,” explains all. 
hampion Mil 
rian aus CoolerCo 
=— 48 Railroad St,, CORTLAND, N. ¥- 





FOR SALE—:: Guilford, Conn., farm of 200 acres, 
woods, pasture, meadow and plow land, 

For particulars and terms, apply to E, H. JENKINS, 

Administrator, Drawer 101, New Haven, Conn. 





A Small Strawberry Farm in the finest 
Northern Colony in Florida. Healthy 
Box 524, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE. 


locality. Domestic reasons. 








WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 


ABOUT 


THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 


It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 

bought of your company two years ago, including a No. i 

pe U. S. Separator and a Pony Power, is working wel 
and giving entire satisfaction. 


Phe Improved U. S. Separator is doing all and even more 





than was claimed by your agent. The separation is perfect, it 
runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to manage 
and care for. Of all the separators placed upon the market, 
there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. 
G. W. PIERCE, President Vt. Dairymen’s Ass’n. 
Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


Bellows Falis, Vt. 











Premature Calving. 
E. C, BIRGE, CONNECTICUT. 





J. F. 8.’s cow lost her calf five weeks be- 
fore time, My experience of 15 years with 
a dairy of 15 to 20 cows teaches me that 
her case is unfortunate, but not hopeless. 
It is unfortunate, because she will probably 
be a 10-qt cow for the coming season, in- 
stead of giving 18 to 20 qts. She will doubt- 
less be in heat again soon, but should not 
be served until the third or fourth heat. If 
she comes in all right the next time she 
may take her old place as an 18 or 20-qt 
cow. 

For five years I have kept a daily weight 
milk record. I find that cows are like ap- 
ple trees. They have their on and off years. 
I have old cows, who six or eight years ago 
aborted and went through the season in 
poor condition, giving a small mess of milk. 
They dried off early and were dry a long 
time. The next year or perhaps after two 
seasons, they would recuperate and become 
as free and reliable milkers as formerly. 
Poor care may run a cow down in flesh, and 
a year of good feeding is sometimes neces- 
sary before she will begin to do herself 
justice at the pail. 

It is expensive and unpleasant to have 
abortion go through a herd. I experienced 
it once. The cause could not be demon- 
strated to a certainty, but it was my belief 
that a damp year developed an ergot upon 


the grass, that was responsible. More than 
half, nearly two-thirds, of our cows 
were affected. I fought the dis- 
ease with a weak solution of 


crude carbolic acid, sprinkling it liberally 
about the stall of the aborting cow, and 
upon her hind quarters. I also, right after 
calving, injected a pint of warm water, in 
which eight or ten drops of crude carbolic 
acid had been dropped. A common rubber 
bulb house syringe, having a foot of rubber 
hose and 4-in nozzle, was used, After run- 
ning about a year the trouble disappeared. 
Hither carbolic acid was poison for the mi- 
crobes or I had fed out all our ergot fodder. 
I have isolated cases of premature calving 
every year, to which little attention is paid 
beyond careful disposition of calf and ac- 
companiments. If a ccew is a good, young 
cow, and one is not in the habit of chang- 
ing often, it will not be unwise to give her 
a chance to recover herself after an abor- 
tion. 


Care of [ilk and Its Products. 
E. A. MILLER, IOWA. 





My milking is done morning and evening. 
I have never tried a milking machine. As 
soon as possible after the milk is drawn it 
is strained into cans of a creamer and cool- 
ed to 45 degrees with ice. The creamer is 
kept in a room under the elevated water 
tank, connected by pipes and faucets so 
that water may be kept running through 
the creamer, or shut off at pleasure. Butter 
is my only product, and it is only for pri- 
vate trade. Milk is handled in winter by 
being set in cans 18 in high by 8 in in di- 
ameter, holding about 3 gals, and are kept 
in a room which in winter never freezes. I 
much prefer deep setting of milk. These 
cans are allowed to stand 36 hours, when 
the cream is removed and placed in tin cans 
holding 5 gals, which after being warmed to 
a proper temperature with an occasional 
stirring will soon be found properly ripened 
for churning. 

I use a barrel churn, holding 10 gals. Af- 
ter churning five to fifteen minutes, if the 
temperature is just right the butter glob- 
ules will appear like so many small grains. 
Do not churn more,-but draw off the but- 
termilk. Add a little salt and plenty of 
ciean, fresh water, give the churn a few 
turns; this removes all the remaining milk 
and leaves the butter in grains. Never use 
the hands to work the butter, only the ladle 
to pack with. I use ash kits of the cleanest 
and nicest make. 

Concerning the cost of milk. My cows 
have tested 2 lbs of butter per day, but I 
have placed it at1lb. I have charged mar- 
ket rate for ration and milking, which 
gives us cost of producing 1 lb butter at 





THE DAIRY 


9%c,. I consider the milk and manure ample 
remuneration for all other labor. Here are 
the figures: Three pounds oats .019c, 3 lbs 
corn .0138c, 2 Ibs oil cake .023c, 3 lbs bran 
-013c, 25 lbs hay .012c, milking .0lc, total 
094%c. The milk from the above ration has 
made by actual experiments 7 lbs of but- 
ter to each 100 lbs of milk. I have used a 
cream separator, but never found its use 
of any advantage, as I have never been able 
to prcduce any more butter than by the or- 
dinary method. 
rd 

Some New Feeding Stuffs—Among the 
newer feeds in Europe and to a limited ex- 
tent in this country are cocoa-molasses, 
molasses-distillery-refuse, blood-molasses 
and corn bran, Fed to dairy cowsin a com- 
parative test the cocoa-molasses proved to 
be a good and concentrated feed, The corn 
bran was eaten by cows in large quantities 
without ill effect and it apparently has a 
favorable influence on milk secretion. The 
blood-molasses is regarded as a most valu- 
able concentrated feed. The molasses-dis- 
tillery waste gave negative results. 


Holstein Milk for Condensing—Sec’y 
Houghton of the Holstein-Friesian ass’n 
thinks the reason a New York condensed 
milk concern will not receive Holstein milk 
at their factory is that the patents heli 
by this company are about to expire and in 
order to stay in the business and meet 
competition they are obliged to cater to 
the mistaken idea that condensed milk 
from Jerseys is best, and therefore adver- 
tise that Holstein milk is not used at their 
condensery. He also states that a milk 
with the highest percentage of fat is not 
desirable for condensing, as the product 


from milk rich in cream always has 
@ more. or i iess rancid oil taste. 
Holstein milk is richer in sugar 


than that from the Jersey. As cane sugar, 
which is always added to sugared condens- 
ed milk, tends to disturb its balance as a 
perfect food, it stands to reason that the 
milk which contains the highest percentage 
of milk sugar is the best for condensing. 
Such at least is the claim of the Holstein 
men. 





Sugar Beets and Beet Residue for Milk 
—In some German experiments in feeding 
the diffusion residue from the sugar fac- 
tory it was shown that this was more fa- 
vorable to the production of milk than 
sugar beets themselves. -The cows in- 
creased in live weight and in the produc- 
tion of milk at the same time. 


New Volume of Hereford Record—Vol- 
ume 19 of the American Hereford Record, 
containing entries from 80,001 to 85,000, is 


now ready for distribution and can 
be had by applying to Sec 3A 
R. Thomas, Independence, Mo. As usual 


the book is well gotten up and handsomely 
bound and is illustrated by a number of 
full page engravings of some of the most 
celebrated animals in the breed. The won- 
derful popularity of Herefords at the pres- 
ent time makes this book of more than 
usual interest. 


TEST IT. 


A Babcock tester is a good 
thing—one of the best—but 
butter yield under average 
conditions is better. Try a 
Sharples Hand Separa- 
tor thatway and you win 
every time. The butter 
quality is better, too, and the 
machine is simple and dur- 
able, easily understood, eas- 
ily washed, no repair bills, 
etc. A TRIAL FREE. 
















Send for Catalogue 
No, 34, 

P. M. SHARPLES 
Kpentesian Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Toledo, O. St. Paul, Minn. 

Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Virtues of a 
Good Gream Separator, 


(Just What A Farmer Wants.) 


Stillwater, Pa., 1898. 
“We have the De Laval ‘Humming-Bird’ cream 
separator and I am satisfied thatitis one of the 
best investments that a farmer can make. First 
we gave it a test and we gained one lb. on every 
six lbs. of Sutter, and we got a much better 
quality of butter. The washing of crocksan¢ cans 
and all this extra work is done away with, and we 

havethe warm skim-milk to feed to calves a3 d pi 
on which they do se much better, and it takes only 
from ten to fifteen minutes tochurn. It seems a 
small chore now tochurn. I would not do without 
a machine for what it cost for a great deal. I am well 
satisfied it is just what afarmer wants and with 
the extra butter and time and labor and expense 
it saves us it will easily pay for itself in one year.” 

HARVEY R. iH. 








(Perfectly Simple In Operation.) 


Warrensburg, Mo., Jan. 19, 1899. 
“We have now used the De Laval ‘Humming- 
Bird’ three years and have not missed a single 
milking in that time. Last year we made 1,800 lbs. 
of butter. The machine is simply perfect and 
perfectly simple in operation. Our little girl ten 
peers old can operate it, take it apart and clean 

t and put it together again.” ~ 
MRs. EZRA ROOoP. 


(A Very Durable Machine.) 


Leeds, Mass., 1898. 
“We have used the ‘Alpha-Baby’ No. 3 for over 
four years with the best of results; in fact, we could 
not get along without it, as it saves so much labor. 
We can make more butter and ofa finer quality 
than in any other way. Itis a great saver of ice 
also, as there is only a very little required to keep 
the cream at an even temperature. It is a very 
durable machine. We have had no expense 
whatever except for oil and bowl rings. Can see 

no reason why it will not last us a lifetime.” 
JAMES CLAPP & SON. 


(“‘Alpha-Baby ”’ Superiority.) 

White Pigeon, Mich., Dec. 19, 1898. 
“Tam using an Fg tn No. 2 and take pleas~ 
ure in writing of its excellent qualities. was 
using a Coeley creamer, but consented to try a ‘Ba- 
by’ last Fall. The first week I made 5 Ibs. more 
butter than I had the week before with the cream- 
er and the butter was of better quality, finer grain, 
nicer flavor ana could be kept longer without get- 
ting strong. We finda good market for separator 
butter the year round at from 22 to 25 cts. per Ib. 
I had tried other makes of separators, but never 
found anything which possessed the same merit 
as the ‘Alpha-Baby.’ It runs easier, skims eleaner, 
at different temperatures, and can be washed in no 
time. Ifa ‘farmer has ten cows well taken care of 
and a separator he will find this to be the most 

profitable branch of his business.” 
Jos. 8. GORTNER. 


Send for new i899 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





Se Op tp ee i ph i le hn i i te i i ee et ee 


The New 


REID Hand 
Separator 


~ the — yay on ee 
n proportion to the capacity 
and | orice. Is light running and 
\ easy to operate. Gives a much 













superior quality of cream, 
=<. 6which produces a finer grade 
< of butter. All are sent out 


tee and sell entirely upon 
H their merits. 

Write for Hand Separator catalogue—it’s free. 

J Active Agents Wanted. 
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WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 
Subacriptien Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
fer six months. Subseriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 
Renewals — The date 
r. or Wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
—_ Thus Jan. W, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 19€0; Feb. ‘00. to February I, 1900 
and so on. Some time is reqnired after money is received 
before the date, whien answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 





opposite your name on your 


tin uances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal wntil the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
shouid then notify us to discontinue ii. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 

2.00 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffiee or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenne Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Moner orders, checks and drafts 
shoul? be made pavable re the ORANGE JUDP COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, 


$2 Lafayette Place 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
mets in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 8, 1899. 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Buniding 
Publishers. 











Test your seed corn. The peculiar cli- 
matic conditions of last year prevented 
perfect maturity, and much infertile corn 
is now on hand. A failure to determine the 
germinating power of your seed may cause 
great loss of time and result in an inferior 
and unprofitable crop. 

a ae 

The great dairy interests of New York 
are to be congratulated on the passage of 
the Ambler bill and its signature by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt. This says in effect that 
process, renovated or embalmed butter can 
have no piace in the markets of this state, 
unless plainly labeled so that none may 
be deceived. Under its previsions animal 
fats, vegetable oils and all preservatives ex- 
cept salt are prohibited. Now let the legis- 
latures of other states follow this good 
example, thus aiding in the great work 
of building up our foreign trade in but- 
ter, and increasing the confidence of con- 
sumers at home. 





Magnificently have the farmers who con- 
stitute the Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation withstood the present attack 
upon their organization. Their meeting at 
Binghamton, N Y, last week was largely 
attended, determined and united. It ap- 
peared that the association controlled four- 
fifths of the milk going to Greater New 
York, that the members had loyally cup- 
ported its executive committee, and that 
the latter had shown capacity and good 
faith in contracting for the sale of this milk 
to a syndicate that sought to control the 
city end of the milk traffic. The trust 
backed out at the last moment, but the 


executive committee said that another com- 
bination was forming to take over the city 
distribution, and expressed the conviction 
that ere many months contracts could be 





EDITORIAL 


made with it at satisfactory prices. The 
directors and members voted unanimously 
to back up the committee, and thanked its 
members and the American Agriculturist 
for their efforts in bringing the organiza- 
tion into its present effective state. No 
milk will be contracted beyond Oct 1, so as 
to leave the F S M P A free to make the 
best trade this fall that circumstances will 
permit. It is significant that the present 
backdown was by the capitalists, not the 
farmers. They are standing firm as a rock, 
To thus keep united in the face of disap- 
pointment through the failure of the other 
side is the supreme test for the F S M P A. 
Nobly is the membership responding to this 
test. Well may we all feel hopeful that the 
present setback is only temporary. 





Where are the Gardeners ? 


Hardly as many entries yet in our great 
garden contest as we had expected. This 
is due partly to the backward season, part- 
ly to the idea some have that the report 
called for of garden operations is a com- 
plicated affair. 

The latter idea is all wrong, as we have 
repeatedly explained. Our issue of March 
18 contained the rules, etc, tin full, and will be 
sent free to anyone who asks for it. No 
more prizes can be accepted, and the way 
in which they will be divided will be an- 
nounced next week. 

To enter the contest, it is only necessary 
to become a subscriber, if not already one, 
and to address a postal to American Agri- 
culturist, New York city, writing on it: “I 
wish to enter your garden contest, and you 
will find my name on your subscription 
list,””’ signing your name, postoffice, county 
and state. The record you are to keep is 
no more than anyone ought to have of his 
garden work, and can be made out with 
little if any trouble. 

The prizes represent several thousand 
dollars in value, and it ig possible the 


First Prize May Exceed $750 in Cash. 


There are many lesser prizes, while every 
one who goes in will draw a prize in the 
experience gained and the lessons taught 
thereby. Lots of our friends write us that 
this last is what they are working for quite 
as much as the big prizes. Everyone who 
has a garden ought to join this free-for-all 
contest! 

All entries in the garden contest must be 
mailed by April 30 at latest. Send in your 
entry to-day! 





Secretary Wilson is quietly working to re- 
form the free seed humbug. Out of the 
$130,000 appropriated for the congressional 
free seed distribution, only $71,000 is being 
spent for seeds to be distributed by con- 
gressmen, according to the old scheme that 
has long since been condemned by every 
intelligent farmer in the land. Just as soon 
as congress is ready to drop that part of 
the business, Secretary Wilson will be glad 
of it. Meanwhile, the other $59,000 is being 
employed in the introduction and _ distribu- 
tion of useful seeds and plants. For in- 
stance, 2 muskmelon is grown in the val- 
leys of the Afghanistan, which is said to be 
superior even to the famous Rocky Ford 
melons of Colorado, so an agent of the de- 
partment has been to Afghanistan, obtained 
some of this seed and it is being carefully 
placed among the expert melon raisers of 
the west. In the same way, calla lily bulbs 
are being distributed, the Smyrna bee is be- 
ing imported to fertilize fig blossoms in Cal- 
ifornia, date trees are being raised in AI- 
giers for distribution in Arizona, while the 
department is continuing to improve sugar 
beet seed. This is just the kind of work 
that ought to be done with the seed ap- 
propriation and the sooner every dollar of it 
can be spent in this way, the better. It 
is refreshing to find Secretary Wilson work- 
ing along these lines, in spite of the decision 
of congress to maintain the objectionable 
features of seed distribution. We 
have no doubt that the results 
obtained by the new plan will in time so 
justify it that congressmen wil! gladly con- 








sent to give up their quota of cheap seed, 
that is now so often worse than useless. 





Cheap money in the business world for 
years to come seems assured; not depre- 
ciated money, but Io rates of interest to 
borrowers. So great an authority as the 
secretary of the treasury says that in his 
opinion the tendency of interest is per- 
manently downwaru, and that it would be 
hazardous to estimate a rate higher than 
3 per cent as an average available return 
upon high grade securities during the next 
20 years. This and kindred expressions 
from a large number of leading financiers 
have been brought out through replies to an 
inquiry recently made by James W. Alex- 
ander, vice president of the Equit~ 
able life assurance’ society. The  fig- 
ure named is close to the average of a 
large number from bankers in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St Louis, etc; from mer- 
chants, officers of railroaas and produce ex- 
changes, and from public economists. This 
mass of expert opinion only emphasizes 
what we have pointed out from time to 
time. And it is fair to assume that while 
farm mortgages, regarded as perfectly safe 
but “slow assets,” may not reach any such 
low level, it will be possible before long 
to refund many of these obligations at rates 
materially below any hitherto ruling. 

cients 

The great problem in all soil culture is to 
prepare the seed bed so that it will hold 
just the right amount of moisture to best 
promote plant growth and to conserve the 
excess of rainfall in early spring against 
the period of drouth which comes almost 
every summer. If scientific and practical 
agriculturists have demonstrated anything 
during the last 25 years it is that this con- 
dition can best be attained by the careful 
and thorough preparation of the seed bed. 
Good plowing and harrowing and dragging 
until all clods have been reduced is abso- 
lutely necessary. Because this is true, the 
scratching in of oats with a cultivator and 
the broadcasting of spring wheat and cov- 
ering lightly with a harrow, so common all 
over the middle west, are reprehensible 
practices, and to them can be charged many 
a short crop and many a discouraged farm- 
er. Only a comparatively small amount of 
additional labor will suffice to correct this, 
and the success or failure of many a crop 
is determined by the observance or neglect 
of this factor. 

inacceiijaaiiiaalas lait 

The good roads movement promises to re- 
ceive further impetus through the resump- 
tion of work at the office of road inquiry, 
department of agriculture. Gen Roy 
Stone, who is at the head of this bureau, 
served through the Cuban campaign, and 
has therefore had ample opportunity to 
know something of bad roads and to ap- 
preciate the merit of good roads. He de- 
sires to place himself again in close touch 
with the great body of workers for road 
improvement in the United States, and in- 
vites all such to communicate to him any 
suggestions bearing upon this subject in 
its various branches; amons others, new 
road legislation, the use of convict labor in 
road building, methods of raising road 
funds, condition of new roads under wear, 
prospects of road construction the coming 
year and experiments in steel roads. The 
Minnesota agricultural experiment station 
is now making a praiseworthy test of a 
steel roadway 150 ft long. 





Neatness in Shipping—Egegs shipped to 
the N Y market in cases of irregular ap- 
pearance, or lacking in neatness and trim, 
are generally condemned before they are 
looked at, and can only be sold at a con- 
cession, no matter how good the eggs may 
be, says the N Y Produce Review. This is 
a sad comment on the judgment of N Y 
buyers, who according to this think more 
of the overcoat than of that which is 
wrapped within. We had supposed that 
the astute egg buyers of the metropolis, 
whether dealers or hotel men, looked first 
of all at quality. 











Feeding Large and Small Chicks. 





Where largé and small chickens run at 
large in the same lot the feeding of them 





FEEDING BOX. 


becomes a difficult matter, as the larger 
crowd the weaker and take most of the 
food. 

Get one or more big but low dry goods 
or grocery boxes and remove a part of each 
side, as shown in the cut, making the open- 
ing just high enough to permit the smaller 
chicks to enter. Stretch a wire from side 
to side at the top and throw feed inside for 
the younger broods. They will quickly 
learn to start for their own quarters when 
the feed dish appears. 


To Get Good Chicks. 


‘WM H. MARTIN, CONNECTICUT. 








If a grower is not far enough advanced 
to know how to mate birds for the best 
results, it will be worth while to pay a 
few dollars to a good judge, or old breeder, 
te do it for him. Add new blood if neces- 
Sary. 

One of the most essential things is to 
have breeding pens headed by strong, vig- 
orous cocks or cockerels. Not prize win- 
ners every time, but birds that when prop- 
erly mated will produce prize winners. Have 
breeding hens small and more of them. A 
mistake that many breeders make is to 
have only one male bird for a pen. Better 
keep two or more, and change them every 
three to four days. In this way a larger 
per cent of the eggs will be fertile, and the 
chicks when hatched will be much stronger. 
Males become partial after being allowed 
to run with hens for any length of time, and 
thus neglect a great many. This is one 
reason why there are so many unfertile 
eges. 

When resting the male bird, it is best to 
keep him entirely away from the hens, as 
he is more contented, and is in better con- 
dition when returned. The right time to 
change males is in the morning right after 
feeding. Never change later than 7 am. Keep 
the male birds’ quarters in good condtion 
and be carful and not get them too large. 
During the three or four days’ rest keep 
them quiet, give them plenty of light and 
a good roost, but keep the hens out of their 
sight. Sometimes the bird requires more 
than three or four days’ rest, the time to be 
governed by the condition and age of the 
bird. 


Brief Replies—J. S.S., Mass: Duck Cul- 
ture (25c), sold at this office, is a standard 
work on the subject.——J. T., Md: Better 
keep the home flock of 50 fowls in a wire en- 
closure of one-half to one acre, preferably 
among orchard trees. A good general work 
on poultry raising is Profits in Poultry, new 
edition, enlarged, published in 1898 and sold 
at this office at $1. The breeds generally 
most favored for the home flock are Ply- 
mouth Rocks or Wyandots.——A. K., N H, 
and A, C. W., Pa: The address you desire is 
Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R I.——F. 
E. H., Ct: Greider, Shoemaker and others 
advertising in our poultry department sell 
most of the standard kinds of poultry.—— 
B. G., N ¥: Separate the roupy fowls and 
apply a very little kerosene with a small 
brush to the diseased parts. Place a drop 
in the nose passages. Keep the fowls in a 
tight, dry coop. Will R. K. Jones, War- 
ren Co, N J, and G. White, Bristol Co, Mass, 
kindly send their full address to the poultry 
department.——J. L. W., N Y: Most of the 
leading seedsmen sell cowpeas for seed. 
Get northern grown.——P. K., Minn: The 
Sherwood fowl is considered especially 
hardy. It is probably a more practical 











THE POULTRY YARD 


farm breed than the other you mention. 
E. C. H., Me: Better try advertising in 
Farmers’ Exchange columns for a pair of 
peafowl.——C.. M.: Ice and salt brine have 
been successfully used as a refrigerating 
mixture where ice is cheap and eggs are to 
be kept in wholesale numbers. An expensive 
apparatus is needed.— Several Readers: To 
stop feather eating, have a iarge yard, a 
scratching shed with straw, in which the 
grain is scattered. Give a variety of food 
and apply lard mixed with powdered aloes 
around the bare spots on the bodies of the 
fowls. 


Cost and Prices—N. M., N Y: It would 
be somewhat difficult te give the exact 
amount necessary of food for a given num- 
ber of fowls, as it would depend largely 
upon whether the fowls were confined or 
had range and access to vegetable matter. 
As a rule it is always safe to feed all they 
will eat clean and nothing more. Give 100 
average fowls a rounding bucket of soft 
feed in the morning and about a peck of 
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corn, wheat and oats at night; 100 ducks 
should have one and a half buckets of soit 
feed morning and night, and one-half peck 
of corn at noon. Geese require but little 
feed in summer, as they subsist principally 
upon grass, but they should be fed the 
Same as ducks in winter, a littl more in 
quantity. Chickens can be grown at a feed 
cost of 7c per Jb, ducks 5c, geese 5c. The 
highest market price for either is about 
35c per lb, the lowest 10c per lb. The aver- 
age price of good fresh eggsin Boston market 
during the fall and holidays is about 35c per 
doz; during the winter 30c, spring 14 to 
18c, summer 16 to 20c. The price of grain 
fluctuates somewhat. Average price of 
corn, retail, in eastern markets, 42c, oats 
30c, barley 65c, buckwheat 70c, feeding 
wheat 75c. New York price for fresh eggs 
is 2 or 3c below Boston, Chicago prices 2 
to 5c lower than New York. Grain quota- 
tions of Chicago and New York differ 
4 to 6c for cost of freight and handling. 
[James Rankin. 








THE ROOSTER SAID: 


“Qur monlting season is shortened, and 
condition improved since they hegan 
feeding us 


THE H-O CO.’S POULTRY FOOD; 


In fact, I have never been so proud 
of my family and self as now.” 
“And I’ve never felt so fine, nor 


THE» 
H-0 COMPANY, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted. 





seen my family mature so rapidly, 
nor laid so many eggs. 


” That's what 


The Hen Said. 





— 





KEEP YOUR 





CHICKENS 


Strongand healthy if you want Re Pulicts to lay 
when five months gle. When hens 
hatching, mix in t heir food uy al tee, 


Sheridan’ s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; et more fertile eggs. 
Persons whosucceed best wit Poultry commence 
with little cK giving twice a week an even 
teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Powder mixed with 

each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose. 













Sold by me sts, grocers, feed dealers or by mail. 
20. Six 5 
Sry pala. A. LS 3 ONSON & CO., Boston, Maan 
z. HATCH CHICKENS 
EAM=—with the 
S P24 STEA self-regulating 
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ful operation. 
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THE IMPROVED 


aes VICTOR Incubator 


y reliable, and cheat 






first-class ‘Hatcher 
reulers FREE. 
NOY, 
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INCUBATOR QUALITY. 


When it comes to quality in an ia- 
cubator, which cima ene — 
tion, working ability, e ere 

nothing that will equal 


The Prairie State. 


Two hundred first premiums in all 
kinds of competions with all kinds 
of machines. conv bye 


PRAIRIE STATE ANCUBATOR CO. HOMER CITY, PA 
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is contained in our Poultr: 
The Cyphers Inch. Co. 

DONT BUY AN INCUBATOR 

and pay for it before pong Fy 

We will send mageee - * VOR vLtN a INCUBA 

TOR on 
dence of our or faith in 1 machine, It’s so 
simple and works so easy a child can run it. 
Won first prize World’s Fair and Nashville 
‘Exposition. Catalog and Poultry Helps&ec. 
Von Culia I Co. 62 Adams St. Deleware City, De!- 













THE CROWN Bene cutter 


fr oe green 
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—_ Best in the wor! 
pn tn Paine Sen r circular and 


ilsen i. EASTON, PA. 











Special 60 Day Discount Sale 
@n Our Latest Improved Standard Incu 
. baters and Brooders. Large Valuable 
Catalogue and Discount Sheet for 6¢ 
Flower City Inc. Co.. Rochester, N ¥ 
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An Organizer at Work. 


I have just returned from a tour of 
grange revival work in Susquehanna Co, 
Pa, assisted by Past Overseer A. C. Barrett. 
Beginning at Lawsville Center, March 9, 
with the object of organizing a new grange, 
arranged for a second meeting March 18. 
From there went to Hop Bottom and held 
a successful meeting March 11 and arrang- 
ed a public meeting for March 15. After be- 
ing well entertained by Brother Rose, we 
took the train for an evening session with 
New Milford grange, of which our honored 
past overseer, A. C. Barrett, is master. 
March 13, had a public meeting with Gibson 
Star grange, where we had a pleasant meet- 
ing, and indications are that this grange 
will have a grand revival. March 14, held 
a public meeting at South Gibson, to re- 
organize that grange. We here found an ap- 
preciative audience who requested a second 
meeting for the purpose of receiving more 
names for the charter list, which request 
was granted and left in the hands of 
Brother Hardly, who undoubtedly has reor- 
ganized the grange by this time. March 
15, again went to Hop Bottom and had the 
most profitable and best attended ~meet- 
ing on the trip. The vocal and instrumental 
music was excellent and close attention 
was paid to the remarks of speakers. Se- 
cured several applications after the meet- 
ing; a splendid feast was prepared by the 
good sisters. The next day we were in- 
vited to a warm sugar party at Brother 
Wilmarth’s. Excellent vocal and instru- 
mental music was furnished by Sister Sadie 
Saeger. We left here on a 24 mile ride 
through mud, snow drifts and over hills, ar- 
riving at West Auburn church just in time 
for the meeting, where I found an appre- 





ciative and intelligent audience. No doubt 
good results will be reported from this 
grange before the year is out. March 17, 


went to Rush grange and ran right into 
St Patrick’s day, with the festivities of the 
green isles at their full hight. The meet- 
ing was fairly well attended and the in- 
dications are that this grange will have a 
boom in the near future. Next day went 
again to Lawsville Center, where we had 
arranged a public meeting, and started a 
good hst of charter members, and Brother 
Barrett arranged to organize this grange 
March 29. This meeting concludes our work 
in this section, and in conclusion will say 
that the time has come and the oppor- 
tunity for a grand grange revival in the 
Keystone state.—[W. M. Benninger. 


a ——————— 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The grange is again honored by legisla- 
tive enactment. The house of representa- 
tives has created a commission consisting 
of three senators, five members of the 
house, and seven others, to be appointed 
by the governor, who is requested to in- 
vite the Pastate board of tax commissioners, 
Pa legislative labor league, the Pa bar as- 
sociation and the Pa state grange, each to 
suggest a representative of their respec- 
tive bodies, to proceed with all practicable 
diligence to examine, consider, and report 
as to what changes, if any, should be made 
in the laws and policy of the state relating 
to combinations of capital for business pur- 
poses, whether the same be known 4s cor- 
porations, trusts or otherwise. 


Pennsylvania Leaf Moving Rapidly. 


The crop in Lancaster Co is rapidly pass- 
ing from the control of growers. At Lam- 
peter, the crop is rapidly changing hands, 
seedleaf having the preference. But little 
fertilizer will be used for the ’99 crop. 
Acreage will be about same as in ’98. Aver- 
age price for seedleaf 64%c for wrapper and 
jc for fillers; highest price 10c for wrappers. 
Havana b“ngs about same price. The 
most profitable variety to raise is seedleaf, 


which is neither very large and fine nor 
short and heavy. At Brubaker, tobacco 
nearly ali bought, but at a low price. The ’99 
acreage will be as large or probably larger 
than the ‘98. Prices range about 7 to le or 5% 
to 6%c through. At Intercourse, practi- 
cally all of the ’98 crop has been sold, ex- 
cepting a small amount of Havana. The 
highest price paid was 9c, lowest 5c, aver- 
age 6%4c. Fertilizers will not be used to a 
very great extent. The acreage will be 


about same as last year. A large amount 
af Cuban tobacco will be grown on contract. 
Seedleaf has proved most profitable, usually 
averaging $100 p a. At Jersey Shore, 
Lycoming Co, four-fifths of the tobacco 
croy has been tough? at an average of 9c, 
Growers aré not heavy users of fertilizers, 








GRANGE—TOBACCO 


The acreage at Jersey Shore and Pine was 
about 400 a, but will be somewhat increased 
this season. Havana seed is the popular 
sort raised.——Clinton Co raised 762 a leaf 
last year; there will not be much increase 
this year. All of the ’98 crop is sold but 
about 200 cs at 10% to lic, while some sold 
at 14c. Growers use phosphates, barnyard 
manure and clover. After thorough work- 
ing to Aug 1, sow crimson clover and the 
following season, May 10 to 15, turn clover 
under with barnyard manure and lime. We 
lime about 40 bu p a every four years. Do 
not rotate crops. One grower has a field of 
10 a on which he has raised tobacco 11 
years and raises from 1500 to 1800 Ibs p a. 
Havana seed only is raised in Clinton Co. 

At Bridgton, York Co, one-half the '98 
crop is sold and buyers are looking after 
the balance and in a short time it will be out 
of growers’ hands. Seedleaf sold at 5c and 
Havana 6 to 7c, price unsatisfactory. No 
fertilizers are being sold for the coming 
crop. Seedleaf is most profitable. Acreage 
will be about same as last season.——At 
Standing Stone, Bradford Co, about all the 
tobacco was sold last November and a very 
little is left in growers’ hands and that is 
poor. Received in the bundle from 8 to 10c. 
Wiil use more fertilizer and the acreage 
will be increased, as growers were satisfied 
with the price last year. At Franklindale, 
tobacco all sold, prices ranging from 6 to 
10c in bdl. Wilson’s bybrid is the variety 
mostly raised. About 20 a raised last sea- 
son, of which most every crop had more or 
less pole burn.——At Wysox, tobacco has 
most all been sold at 8 to 2%c. Some was 
damaged by hail, but that which was not 
injured did not bring as good a price as it 
should have according to quality. Growers 
are at the mercy of the buyers who seem to 
have an understanding among themselves 
not to interfere with one another and to fix 
the price to suit themselves. Acreage will 
not be as large this season as last, as a 
number of growers are becoming discour- 
aged on account of price. Five cents has 
been the average price. Considerable fer- 
tilizer is used, applying about 500 Ibs p a, 
= largely to potash and phosphoric 
acid, 





Tobacco Notes. 

According to cable dispatches, the new 
crop Sumatra is not up to expectations of 
American buyers. It is said to be dark col- 
— heavy bodied and otherwise undesir- 
able. 

The American Tobacco Co will increase 
its capital stock from $35,000,000 to 70,000,- 
000. A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on 
common and preferred stock was declared. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longeran experiment but a necessity. 





— mS 
Our readers will do well to write to Wm. Stahl, 
Quiney, Dil., and get his eatalogue describin 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which contains much valuable infor- 
mation, and may be had for the asking. 
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Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


“The Lungs and Their Diseases,”’ 


which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
halations. 


THis BOOK is of such great im- 

portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 


breathing organs. 


From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York. 





LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 

88Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wire stays of 
any kind 















cantouDrive aNail? 


—— that can drive a nail o8 
e a hammer can build 


The Chandlee Fence. 


: Any kind of wire may be used. 
Sm You save al] the money you 
would expend in an expensive 


No. 7 fence machine and have a bet- 
Hard ter, handsomer fence in the end. Look 
Bteel atthecut. ‘‘That otay we stay.” No 


twisting, straining or wry 4 The 

fs in the lock which absolutely holds the stay. 

It makes the cheapest good wire fence known, 

WE WANT AGERnTS in every carey 4 We give exclu: 

sive tory to right men. Write fer terms and terri- 
’ its make money. Sample and catalegue 

1 FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Me 


FENCING 


L. SHELLA BERGE 





For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. Catalogue free. 
, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga 





FOr complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
chi ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Cargo. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co—The revival of old industries 
and starting of new in this county gives 
employment to more men than for several 
years, consequently with the opening of 
spring, farm hands are rather scarce ana 
those farmers who have not already en- 
gaged their help for the summer are in a 
position where they will have to pay higher 
wages than usual, or do without help. 
Farm labor has advanced $2 to 3 per month, 
Last year at this time there was consider- 
able corn ground planted. This year there 
is absolutely none. The ground still re- 
mains frozen to a good depth. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, April 3—The farm- 
ers’ institute at Mill City in March was 
grand. Fruits of Pennsylvania, San Jose 
scale, Graded schools in country places, 
Home and home keepers were among the 
topics discussed. The county chairman, 
Elmer Detrich of Russell Hill was present. 
The local acting chairman was ex-Sheriff 
F. T. Knapp. The farmers of Falls know 
enough to know that they want to know 
more and that is a great deal to realize. 
Oriental grange here is increasing in num- 
bers and interest. The farmers in this im- 
mediate vicinity are under contract to sell 
milk to the farmers’ dairy company in 
Scranton. T. D. and A. Dershimers have 
built a silo; also John Ayers. Several more 
will follow. Potatoes 70c per bu, hay $12 
per ton, apples $1 per bu in Scranton mar- 
kets. 


Fair Dates—The annual meeting of the 
western Pennsylvania fair association has 
been held and dates fixed for the 1899 fairs 
to be held within the jurisdiction of the as- 
sociation. The places and dates are as fol- 
lows: Stoneboro, Oct 3-5: Waynesburg, 
Oct 3-6; Youngwood, Sept 26-29; Washing- 
ton, Sept 26-28; Uniontown, Sept 5-8; But- 
ler, Sept 5-8; Tarentum, Aug 29-Sept 3; 
Kittanning, Aug 22-26. The association of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, W~H. H. Riddle, Butler; secre- 
tary, John S. Carter, Waynesburg; treas- 
urer, Julius Le Moyne, Washington. 


Hanover, Adams Co, April 4—The weath- 
er all through March was hard on wheat 
and has injured it greatly. A local ob- 
server reports that in a 20-mile trip south 
into Maryland he did not see a single good 
field. On the better limestone soils it. still 
looks fair. No oats sown yet. Many fat 
cattle being shipped out. The highest price 
paid is 5c for export cattle. Feeders are 
getting about 25c per 100 lbs advance on 
what they paid and dealers are trying hard 
to make them believe it pays at that. 


Port Royal, Juanita Co, April 3—This 
county is to some extent becoming depopu- 
lated, some 200 people leaving us this spring 
for North Dakota. Turbett township suf- 
fers most, as the emigrants include some 
of our best citizens, both in church and 
school. Public auctions have been numer- 
ous. Stock of all kinds is selling from 15 
to 20 per cent higher than last spring, 


Westfall, Pike Co, April 3—Farmers are 
getting their woodpiles worked.up, manure 
out, ete. J. M. Aldrich has bought a six- 
horse power gasoline engine for filling his 
silo, etc. He also saws wood for his neigh- 
bors with it. Potatoes are being crowded 
onto the market here. The west is shipping 
in some. They retail at 60c. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Hamburg, Sussex Co, April 3—Farmers 
are behind with spring work, owing to bad 
weather. Winter grain is not looking very 
well. S. P. Rude has the finest piece of rye 
about here. Peach trees are looking fairly 
well. Sussex county is a peach growing 
section, particularly the northern part, 
which seems especially adapted to the fruit 
One of the best orchards is that of J. P. 
Wilson, president of the northern New 
Jersey peach growers association. James 
Rude, who last year sold $4000 worth, and 
Daniel Bailey, from whose orchard was 
cleared from 2700 trees in three years 
about $13,000, are among the _ leaders. 
Apple orchards do well here, too, and 
seldom have to be sprayed. Maple 
Syrup sells for 1.50 per gal; no aduitera- 
tion here. There is a home market for all 
that is produced. A great many farmers 
have signed power of-‘attorney for the F S 
MPA. Mr Rodgers will still continue to 





AMONG. THE FARMERS 


bottle milk for another year at Hamburg. 
Most of the creameries in this part of Sus- 
sex pay within 4% of a cent of New York 
prices. There is a thrifty grange at Deck- 
ertown composed of some of the best farm- 
ere in the county. Crimson clover is not 
raised to any great extent, 


Medford, Burlington Co, April 3—Farm- 
ers in this neighborhood raise mixed crops, 
wheat, rye, corn, hay and late truck gen- 
erally. Near Camden, truck is raised ex- 
tensively. There is no beet sugar factory 
or creamery near, but a canning factory is 
within six miles. Most of the farmers cart 
their crops to Camden and Philadelphia 
markets, 18 miles distant. Many return 
with manure or brewers’ grain for cows 
and other stock. There are two stone roadg 
to Camden. Crimson clover has been 
grown to a considerable extent, but farm- 
ers say it is hard to get a good stand on 
account of dry weather in sowing time. 
The hay from crimson clover is very brittle, 
but nutritious. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, April 3— 
Farmers have been greatly hampered by 
rains this spring, and are greatly behind 
with spring work. Much grain has been 
winterkilled, and its appearance so far 
does not promise well. Farmers are hand- 
ling fertilizers for spring use and there will 
not be as much sold this spring as usual, 
stable manure from the city largely taking 
its place. W. H. Debon, 
sold 50 carloads at this place at $1.60 to 1.75 
per ton. Seed potatoes from New York and 
Michigan will be delivered soon and the 
usual acreage will be planted. Auction 
sales have been numerous during the win- 
ter and milch cows bring good prices. 
Auctioneer D, W. Clayton reports sales at 
35 to 60 each. Horses are higher than last 
year. The P. C. Perrine farm sold recently 
for $2900; ten years ago it brought $11,000. 
Good farms are sought for and good ten- 
ants are easily found. The creamery at 
Cranbury starts off with good prospects 
and greater attention will be paid to pro- 
ducing a better grade of milk than ever be- 
fore. Experiments are made on the ideas 
advanced at farmers’ institutes held during 
the past winter. The question of seeding 
crimson clover, red top and timothy in- 
stead of oats is attracting attention. In 
seeding to oats, so much wild turnip is 
found as to be a nuisance to farmers. Many 
fields in spring are covered with it. Peach 
buds are not all killed, though hurt. The 
berry bushes, especially raspberry and 
blackberry, are badly frozen. Hogs are low 
and dressed pigs weighing 80 lbs bring 5c 
per lb. There are many grain stacks yet 
to be threshed and threshers say they are 
three months behind, owing to bad weather. 








Bowker's 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for over 25 years. Their 
sale has increased in that 


time from nothing to over 


50,000 tonsa year. The 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO. 
has ample capital and exper- 
ience to produce fertilizers of 
unsurpassed crop-producing 
power at low prices to the 
farmer. 


See local agents, or send 
to us for free copy of our 
new Catalogue. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 
68 Broad St., New York. 





the agent, has. 








helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 
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MADE B 
STANDARD OIL CO. 











[ Keeps him in. 
Keeps others out. 
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With our Duplex Automatic 
chin mak 
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100 styles of fence at the rate 
of @rodsaday. Everyrod of 

the three lead- 


= fect general 

Itc. per rod. Poultry fence 19. 
per rod. Rabbit-proef fence 
BULL-STRON 
for nurseries, orchards, e€ 
Mc. per rod, end @ good. hos 


buying wire or fencing. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 218, TIGHT 


Pig-TIGHT 






















will offer to sell you 
air, earth or sky alo 
with the right twi 
wire. If we get your 
trade, ’tis on the mer- 
its of the goods and the 
fair treatment you re 
ceive. 








SURE THINC! 


If there’s nothing in coiled prings, why not make 
mattresses of straight wire? But thereis, you know, 
and the coil is ours. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH. 








YOU CAN’T FOOL ALL 


The people all the time. That’s the reason we are selling 
so much Frost Fence. Made of Hard High Carbon 
Coiled Spring Wire, Spring tage and Wedge- 
Locks. Send for catalogue showing Fence and Steel 
Farm Gates. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ym OutFENCE MACHINES 


4 e this and many oth 
‘j= styles of Fence. 
PAYS FOR DELIVE: 
- A MACHINE AT YOUR 





RING 


STATION. Wechave Lawn Fenc- 
, Farm and Yard Gates, also 

Wire, Ratchets, &c. Full in- 

formation for postal. Box G, 
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NEW YORK 


Afton, Chenango Co, April 3—Many 
farmers in this vicinity have lost faith in 
the silo. Many who have silos will not re- 
fill them this year, believing it does not 
pay. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, April 4—At Schoon- 
maker’s sale new milch cows averaged $33.50 
per head, and working cattle 130 per pair. 
There is a big demand for cows. The 
town elections in Putnam were held the 
28th; the republicans gained two super- 
visors. E. Whitney has moved onto the D. 
H. Smith farm. Mr Lewis works George 
Agor’s farm and Briggs Tompkins moves 
onto the John Welch farm. Several farms 
at Mahopac have sold their dairies to deal- 
ers in Yonkers, A grange has recently been 
erganized at Yorktown. The Mahopac 
grange now has 50 members and is con- 
stantly growing. Grain has wintered well, 
rye especially. 





De Ruyter, Madison Co, April 3— 
Potatoes are booming at 50c per 
bu. Most all dairymen in _ this sec- 


tion have joined the F S M P A, and 
out of 76 members 75 signed the power of 
attorney. Farmers here think it is the 
greatest scheme ever devised for the farm- 
ers’ benefit. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, April 4—Stock 
is looking well and is in good demand; 
cows bring from $35 to 40 at auctions. Hay 
and straw moving to market, as buyers are 
numerous, A year ago they would not go 
out to look at produce. Considerable real 
estate is changing hands and a number are 
moving. Jacob R. Alsdorf has moved back 
to his farm and Thomas R. Potter and 
family will occupy the Van Wormer farm. 
John S. Lansing has rented his farm to 
George Wildie. Mr Lansing will reside at 
Scotia and continue in the milk business. 
Frank Conde has hired the old Conde home- 
stead. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, April 3—Wheat is 
very uneven; some looking quite well and 
other pieces all dead. Some will not sow 
clover on it until they see some sign- of 
life. Peaches in this section are safe so far; 
also cherries, pears, apples and most plums. 
It 'ooks now as if more spraying would be 


done this spring than ever before, 
although one man says he spray- 
ed with bordeaux and paris green 
for three years, three times each year, 


and last year his apples were the poorest he 
ever grew. Potatoes are advancing. Fod- 
der is holding out fairly well. Stock looking 
extra well. Little pigs are not as plentiful 
as usual. Buyers are looking for the little 
wool that is held, 16 to 18c. Horses sell low, 
$40 to 80 for workers. Springs cows, fresh, 
bring $45 up. 

“ Lexington, Greene Co, April 4—The Lex- 
ington co-operative creamery begins opera- 
tions this week, with about 400 cows, There 
will be about 800 cows when all in. Dairy- 
men are letting their cows come in later 
than usual. Rensselaer Butler sold a fine 
pair of matched horses of his own raising 
last week for $300 and three cows for 50 per 
head, he to milk the cows until May 1. B. 
O’Hara bought a fine pair of horses of W. 
Goodwin recently for 235. But very little 
maple sugar has been made so far this 


year. Potatoes have found a market at 65c 
per bu. 

Minott, Herkimer Co, April 3—The 
Schuyler centennial cheese factory 
opened March 21, Ww. ¥, Vinott, 
manufacturer, salesman and treas- 
urer. Dairymen are vealing all of their 


early calves. Elmer Farrington and W. C. 
Parkhurst are shipping veals to New York. 
James Cotton has finished his log job. 
Charles Van Curen will meve to Herkimer; 
he has been utility man on the Hildreth 
Jersey farm. C. Ubler & Sons are running 
their saw and grist mill night and day. 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, April 3—Eggs 
are 25c per doz. Potatoes $1 to 1.20 per bu 
in the local market. Albert Lusher has 
leased the William Benson place and will 
engage in the milk business. Hay is worth 
$15 per ton. Corn stalks are cheap and 
plentiful. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, April 3—But very 


little maple sugar has been made yet. Hay 
iz plentiful. Cows have sold at the auctions 


for. @ little more than $30 each. Hay ‘sold 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


for 3 per ton. Potatoes are selling for 50c 
per bu at the railroad. The skimming sta- 
tion. is running at Enid. Edson E. Wood 
has been to Ohio and brought home a car- 
load of horses and mules. Many changes 
in this vicinity. Men’s wages by the month 
are from 15 to 20. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Melville, Suffolk Co, April 3—There 
will be about the same acreage in 
potatoes as last year. Seed po- 
tatoes high. The acreage in cabbage 


this year will be greater than last year. 
Winter grain is looking well. Some farm- 
ers will go into the milk business. Cows 
are very high, $50 each. Hay and straw 
very low. There are many farms for sale 
about here. The outlook for peaches this 
year is poor; many buds are killed. 


MARYLAND. 


Anne Arundel Co—In a recent visit in 
this county I did not find a live peach bud. 
It is feared that the quail and other game 
birds perished during the cold weather. 
Many pigs and lambs froze to death. Very 
poor shelter is provided for cattle, sheep 
and hogs and the stock shows the lack of 
eare. The leading crops are tobacco, wheat 
and corn. Farmers think it better to sell 
corn at 40c per bu and buy pork at 6c than 
to raise their own pork. This may be all 
right for Maryland, but it would not do in 
my home in New Jersey.—[P. H. Hartwell. 


Colora, Cecil Co, April 3—Little farm 


work has been done in this locality owing 
to the stormy weather during the past 
month. The acreage of different crops will 
be about the same as last year, with the 
exception of tomatoes, which will be in- 
creased, as the cannery men are contract- 
ing at $7 per ton. At sales horses, cows 
and other stock bring good prices; horses 
$75 to 125 and cows $35 to 50. Wheat in 
this neighborhood is looking well. At Colora 
creamery patrons received 23c per Ib for 
Feb butter. C. E. Moore has 30 head of 
fat steers which are very fine. He feeds 
that number every winter and generally 
sells them about the middle of April for 
export to England. 


A Timely Address—A. D. McNair of 


Dansville, N Y, in a recent lecture in Den- 
ton on Peas as a fertilizer, claimed. three 
methods of utility: Turning under, feeding 
the vinesand returning the manure and pas- 
turing. The best results follow the first 
method, although they tend to sour some 
soils and should not be immediately fol- 
lowed by another crop, but only after the 
soil has been frozen. Grazing restores most 
of the nitrogen, which comes from the at- 
mosphere, and is therefore a clear gain of 
40 lbs to every ton of peas. The money 
value of a ton of pea hay is based on.the 
nitrogen, which is equal to $6. In grow- 
ing peas, therefore, no application of nitro- 
gen is required, but potash and phosphoric 
acid are needed. The hennery is put at the 
top of nitrogen-furnishing fertilizers, while 
the cow yard furnishes the least. The ad- 
dress called for a study of the soil inas- 
much as much money is spent in useless ap- 
plications of fertilizers. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, there is no change of im- 
portance to report. The market continues 
quiet, exporters and home brewers buying 
in a very conservative manner, and offer- 
ings light. Good hops are in strong hands, 
and only under grades are easy to obtain. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 





N Y state crop of 1898, choice 18 
prime, 16@17 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 18@19 
prime, 16@17 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Mar28 lastyr ’98 ilastyr 


Domestic receipts, bales, 
Exports to E: rope, 544 96,060 85,474 
Imports from Europe, 60 88 2,014 5,194 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, for the 
week ended April 1 were: “By Frank Kar- 
kar 13 bales. W. M. Richardson 7,.G. E. 


622 1,306 135,297 115,534 
861 


_ Dow 32, T. E. Dornett 42, total 94 bales. 





THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Farmers Stand for Fair Prices. 





That the membership of the FS MPA 
is thoroughly in earnest in maintaining its 
rights is shown in the enthusiastic meet- 
ing at Binghamton, N Y, Thursday of last 
week. The refusal of the N Y syndicate to 
stand by its offer to take the milk as ar- 
ranged by the executive committee of three, 
directly backing down, as shown in last 
week’s American Agriculturist, has done 
much to unify and strengthen the produc- 
ers’ organization. Intended primarily for a 
conference of the directors of the ass’n, the 
meeting rapidly grew in proportions until 
the court room was well filled with 400 milk 
producers from N Y, Pa, N J, Ct and Mass. 
The report of the executive committee, 
printed in this column, was heard with the 
greatest interest. This recites in detail the 
effort made to arrange for the sale of milk 
in N Y, and shows exactly just where the 
blame rests—with the N Y dealers instead 
of the farmers’ organization. The report in 
full is as follows: 

FULL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


To the board of directors of the Five States 
milk producers’ association: Your committee 
appointed to sel] milk would add to their re- 
port of Jan 10 last that the work of organiz- 
ing local sections, and getting authority from 
the membership to sell milk, has met with 
wonderful success. We have had the hearty 
help and co-operation of all the officers of the 
ass’n with one or two exceptions. Our work 
has been arduous, taking all our time, and 
with the exception of our negotiations for the 
sale of milk, has been pretty well understood 
by and Known to you all. The details of our 
negotiations for the sale of milk are some- 
what as follows: Early in January we met 
Mr J. L. Amer, who represented a money 
party, and agreed upon the details of a con- 
tract in substance as follows: We were to se- 
cure 15,000 daily cans of milk, to be delivered 
in good order, of standard quality, at the milk 
shipping station selected by the producer. 
The price to be on an average for all the 
monthly account, 24%c p qt. and payments to 
be made for the milk on or before the 10th 
day of each month, for all the milk delivered 
the month previous. The purchaser to re- 
ceive the milk at the station, cool it and fur- 
nish the shipping cans, also other provisions 
releasing producers from liability to deliver 
milk in cans where they were rendered un- 
able to fulfill contract. This contract was 
again confirmed by a talk between our Mr 
Latimer and Mr Amer in the latter part of 
January, at which time Mr Amer gave to Mr 
Latimer the name of his financial backer, 
who was the president of one of the large 
trust companies of N Y. Mr Latimer visited 
this president. and was assured by him that 
his bank would furnish all the money neces- 
sary to-earry out any milk contract made 
with Mr Amer. In pursuance of the forego- 
ing agreement, Mr Amer was notified early 
in February that the committee had secured 
the 15,000 daily cans of milk, and would be in 
N Y during the week beginning Feb 13 to close 
the contract. On Feb 13 the committee met 
in Binghamton to make arrangements to go 
to N Y. On Feb 14 Mr Latimer, who had 
charge of the powers of attorney, was taken 
violently ill, and the other two members of 
the committee were compelled to take upon 
themselves the labor of preparation and nego- 
tiation. This made a delay, but on Feb 23 
they went to N Y, and the same day met Mr 
Amer and the president of the trust com- 
pany and talked over the contract and found 
everything satisfactory. and made memo- 
randa of the same, to which all parties agreed. 
Subseauently the president of the trust com- 
pany refused to proceed with the matter. The 
proposition to sell the milk on same basis as 
before was then submitted to a firm of Wall 
street bankers. On March 16 the representa- 
tives of the bank came to your.committee 
and announced that they accepted the milk 
on the terms offered, and urgently asked and 
insisted that the committee should telegraph 
to the producers and country papers that the 
contract was closed. Taking these gentlemen 
at their word, and remembering the anxiety 
of the farmers to get the earliest informa- 
tion, the telegrams were sent out. The bank- 
ers subsequently, under apprehension of legal 
difficulties in organizing a stock company, 
refused to perform their part of the agree- 
ment. Your committee are extremely humili- 
ated and mortified tnat they were so unwit- 
tingly made the instruments of creating ex- 
pectations to be so unreasonably and sadly 
dispelled. We do not wish you, however, to 
think for a moment that this is the end of 
the matter. We have other parties who are 
examining the proposition and we are now in 
negotiation with them. .We are unanimous in 
recommending that the members of the ass’n 
stand united and not be discouraged. We are 
firm!v persuaded that with unity among our 
members and patience, we shall yet accom- 
plish what we.have undertaken to do. Re- 
spectfully submitted,‘ J. C. Latimer, Ira L. 
Snell, F. B. Aiken. 


After being read, this report was discuss- 
ed in minute detail and at great length hy 











those in attendance, and steps taken to 
continue the work of the committee, looking 
toward the ultimate success of this splendid 
co-operation. The resolutions adopted in- 
clude one to the effect that farmers make 
no contracts extending later than Oct 1, in 
the belief that by that time the FS MPA, 
which now controls the bulk of the supply, 
will have made satisfactory arrangements 
to market the milk in N Y city at more 
remunerative prices. The resolutions adopt- 
ed were as follows: 


MILK PRODUCERS SHOULD WORK TOGETHER. 


Whereas. it has been proven that we have 
a very efficient executive committee and corps 
of central officers, who have neglected their 
own interests to push the work of the F.S M 
P A; and, whereas, they have been tried and 
found true to the duty imposed upon them by 
our members; and, whereas, they have con- 
sented to remain at their posts and push the 
work to ultimate success; therefore, be it 
resolved: That we, as officers and members 
of our various local sections and route unions 
of the F 8S M P A, will uphold our executive 
committee and central officers, by contradict- 
ing or explaining away all reports contrary 
to the success of this organization; that we 
will give our influence, and time if need be, in 
strengthening adjoining sections, thus hold- 
ing them all as a_unit in this fight; that above 
all, and through all, we will stand and not 
yield in the least to the enemy of our com- 
mon interests; that in the judgment of the 
board of directors of the F S M P A and the 


400 or more representative farmers in attend-, 


ance at the Binghamton March meeting. of 
that board it would be unwise for farm- 
ers who have signed the power of attorney to 
contract their milk to any milk shipper for 
a longer period than Oct 1, unless said con- 
tract contains a provision. that it shall be 
canceled if the milk is sold by the parties 
holding the powers of attorney. 

It will thus be seen that the work of the 
executive committee, comprised of Messrs 
Latimer, Snell and Aiken has been heart- 
ily indorsed by the membership of the F § 
MPA. To bring this fact prominently to 
the front, and to encourage the individual 
producer and shipper to heartily support 
the ass’n, directors representing the dif- 
ferent route unions placed their names to 
the following: 


HEARTY INDORSEMENT BY THE DIRECTORS. 


We, the undersigned, directors of the F §S 
M P A, would earnestly appeal to the mem- 
bers of our ass’n to stand firm and united. 
Already our ass’n had brought benefits far 
beyond the cost. It has prevented reduction 
in the prices of milk when otherwise it would 
have been made. It has compelled recogni- 
tion of the producers as an organized body, 
not only in the country, but among the deal- 
ers and by capitalists in N Y city. Co-opera- 
tion is the order of the day in every industry, 
and this is our beginning, and we must not 
let it fail, for failure now means disorganiza- 
tion and defeat for years to come. There is no 
reason for discouragement. An enterprise of 
the magnitude of ours cannot be brought to 
perfection in a day. We have already accom- 
plished more than many friends expected, and 
we have encouraging reports from every part 
of our territory. Every director is able to re- 
port section after section in line for patient, 
united action, and not one wanting to give up. 
We have heard not only the written report of 
our committee for selling milk, but also from 
other sources of the condition of affairs, and 
we are glad to say that we are satisfied that 
there is no reason to be discouraged because 
of temporary disappointment. e are. satis- 
fied our committee is doing its utmost, and 
ask you-to give them your confidence and sup- 
port. Let every man do his duty, be true to 
your organization and wait patiently. ‘‘United 
we stand, divided we fall.” William Hey- 


mers, A. M. Merrill, J. A. Hulsizer, I. W. 
Seely, H. T. Coon, Irwin Langworthy, Charles 
I. Purdy, C. H. Manwaring, Oswald J. Ward, 


J. J. Parker, M. E. Axtell. 





MILK NOTES. 


Milk producers in the territory contigu- 
ous to the Boston market have not yet 
agreed with the contractors on the sum- 
mer price of milk. While the N E: milk 
producers’ union has exercised great pow- 
er in securing fair returns for a number 
of years past, its directors are this spring 
meeting seme difficulty in fixing the price. 
The Boston contractors claim they are 
afraid of unusual competition on the part of 
country shippers not identified with the un- 
ion, and use this handle to put off making 
satisfactory vrices. 

The price the N Y condensed milk com- 
pany will. pay farmers for milk in the El- 
gin district is reported the same as last 
year, beginning with April 85c p 100 Ibs, 
May 70c, June 60c, July 80c, Aug 85c, and 


Sept $1. 
The Milk Market. 
At. New York, with April 1, prices--have 
been. lowered %c pp at, the surplus price now 
being $119 p can of 40 qts and exchange 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


price 24%4c p qt. Otherwise the market ex- 
hibits no important feature. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Apr 3 were as follows 








Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 

NY.LE& West RR, 30,998 953 465 
N ¥ Central. 1%,752 295 283 
N Y. Ont & West, 25,802 1,279 -—- 
West Shore. 14,257 456 226 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,465 120 88 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38.376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 - = 
N J Central, 2.310 TE _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 ~ 
Other sources, 4.650 i _ 
Total receipts. 168,960 3,800 1,137 
Daily av this week, 24,134 543 "162 
Daily av last week, 24,299 533 182 
Cor week last year, 23.242 431 164 

Country Produce [arkets. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, spring 


lamb 30c p lb, best beef $8@8 50 p 100 lbs, 
pork rib 6 50@7, live veal 6c p lb, dressed 
10@1i2c, chickens l4c, turkeys 16@18c, ducks 
and geese l4c, fresh nearby eggs 20@22c p 
dz. Potatoes 70c p bu, red onions 1, yellow 
90c, turnips 30c, cabbage 1 p dz, parsnips 
75c p bu, carrots 65c, beets 65c, cucumbers 
1 50@2 p dz, cauliflower 1 50@2, mint 50c p 
dz, parsley 50c, celery 1 25, lettuce 1, 
radishes 75c. spinach 1 p bu, apples 3 50@ 
450 p bbl, Loose timothy hay 12@14 p ton. 

At New Haven, vegetables in fair sup- 
ply and demand. Beets 50c p bu, carrots 
50c, spinach $1 50, kale 1 25, cabbage 5@ 
6 p 100, salsify 1 25 p dz, parsnips 75c p bu, 
potatoes 85c, white onions 1 10, yellow 80c, 
radishes 50c p dz, lettuce 50c. Poultry firm. 
Chickens 10c p 1b 1 w, 12c d w, turkeys 10@ 
12c 1 w, 14@16c d w, ducks and geese 12@ 
14c, western fresh eggs 13%4c p dz, nearby 
14c. Long rye straw 10 p ton, baled hay 
10@14, loose 11, middlings 19@21, bran 17@ 
19, cottonseed meal 25, corn 50c p bu, oats 
39c. 
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Eccs AND > POULTRY. 


ogs AxD POULTRY “for § Sale—J. 1 T. WALLACE, Del. 

ap. Breeds igh -class, thoroughbred Biack Minorca. 

White Bor” and Barred Rocks, W. and G. W om Ligl4 

Brahmas, W. and B. ‘Tail Jap, Bantams, Buff and W. Leghorns 

Fags, $1. A, 13; $4.00, 5%. Circulars free. Stock best we evel 
owne 


MAnscrs Pekin Ducke, Rankin's strain, great layers: alse 

4 fine White Wyandottes from tsunter’s heavy laying strain 

Keeed@) per 13. Good hatch guaranteed. JAMES A. SWIFT, 
kron, N. 


Water 








AA APL EHURST—Brahmas, Plymouth Kocks, Minorcas, oy A 
4 horns, Turkeys, 45 cents. Toms, Ducks, best strains. 75¢ 
$5.0 each. $1.00 citing. W. B. DOAK, Russellville, ‘Tenn. 





oO SINGLE, 1 Rose Comb White Leghorn roosters, 90 cents each, 
ad Keystone hay loader, $40; Cutaway harrow, $11; Folding 
saw machine, $5. CLAS. ARTHUR, Keeseville, N. ¥: 





c. » Eng Eggs packed in new baskets, « hip 
ev-rywhere. $1 per 30. Fine stock. SAYBROOK Re 
LEY POCLITR YARDs, rOak Hill, N. ¥. 





hbred, wonder. 


B29? N Leghorns and Black Minoreas, thorou 
l layers; 20 e D POULTRY 


eggs, $1, sure hatch. OAKW 
FARM, North Hartland, Vermont. 





HOROUGHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorns, remarkable 
laying strain: 26eggs, $1. Hatch guaranteed. E. JONES, 
North Hartland, Vermont. 


*GGS FOR HATCHING—Buff Leghorns, Buff and Barred Ply- 
4 mouth Rocks. One doliar for fifteen. HOWARD W,E 
MONDS, Annandale, N. J. 








ARRED and White P. 
White Piymouth 
KILLEN. Felton, Del. 


LACK Minorca Cockerelx, Madison Square Gerden stock, 
| Sue tetare and fifty centeeach. FRANK FINCH, Clyde, 
ew or 


mouth Rocks, 26 Eggs, $1. a. 
xk Cockerels, $2. eat. 


Ten 
J. W. 








Kt: From Black Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyandottes and 
# ‘4 White Piymouth Rocks, $1 per 13. A. BERNAL, University, 
irginia. 





*0 EGGS, $3; 14, $1, and medicated nest eggs. 26 varieties. 
Cireular free.’ WHITNEY BROS., Triang e, New York. 





)}GGs—Black Jayas, Ply mouth Rocks and Silver Sebright Ban- 
4 tams. Cireulars. 8. FUSTER, Sharpsburg, Pa. 





LYMOUTIL Rocks, Leghorns, Brahmas, Minorcae, Red Caps 
and P. Ducks. C. B. HUFF, Delaware, N. J. 





OULTRY, Eggs, Apples, Potatoes. Sold on commission for 
highest prices at ‘I. J. HOOVER, Philade)lphia. 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 Ibs. Eggs, 1.50 per 26; 
IVE $5.00 per 100. 8. HAWK, Mechanicsburg, O. 


w* Ts and Barred Rocks, best strains. Eere, 15, $1.00; 30 
75. C.D. RUTHERFORD, Langsville, O ’ 


>U = LEGHORN EGGS, ¢1 and #2, winners 9 yrs. Catalogue 
> free. W.G. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





{OR SALE—Pure White Wyandottes only. Eggs, $1.50 for 26. 
SOLOMON DUBOIs, New Paltz, N. ¥: . 


By F Plymouth Rocks, stock and eggs for sale. 
JAMES CORWITH, Water Mill, N.Y. 





Circulars free, 





Realizing that every farmer has. during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress. must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial; ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” wil not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will De’ charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. td go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Excharige ” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being wsed, thus making 
a smalladv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investmeni, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








| re —White Plymouth a speciaty, 75 cts. for fifteen. WIL- 
LIAM WALTER, Blairsville, Penna, 
OUENS, Pekins, leghorns, Rocks; sitting, $1. JAS. TAG- 


GART, Northumberland, Pa. 





M° SCOVY Drake, four laying Ducks, $5. KIRKE BEALE, 
Cain, Pa. 


ss 26 for ¢1. Brown Leghorns. C.A. KNORR, Ebensburg, 








LIVE STOCK. 


HORTHORN Bull Calves. Fancy Registered stock, from a fine 
combination of beef and milking blood. Sire, a son of the 
Champion St. Valentine 121014, | and grandson of Gay Monarch 
oui. apart, heavy milkers. GEO. E. TAYLOR & sON, Green- 
eld, Mass. 


Ww ANTED—Pair of Horses, matched, must be sound, 5 or 6 
years old, well broken and frei fifteen and one-half “3 

sixteen hands, must road ten to twelve miles per hour. CHARL 

L. ROBERTS, Basking Ridge, N. J 


JERSEYS, St Lamben ont Combination. for sale -6 cows, 7 
heifers. 18 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenpurg, Pa. 


t ieee For Sale—JOHN HOOVER, West Lodi, Ohio. 
e 














FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


EED Potato Farm; choice, clean, white oats; Red Kidne 
beans, and corn. Low freights. Northern grown potateseed. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Bovee, Enormous, Hannon’s Wonderful, 
Maulee, Thoroughbred, Gommercia}). One sample pound at half 
Write this day fore atalog. Only 
Cc arman’ sand Rural 
SMITH, 


any catalog price. 45 varieties 
1000 bu. seeds left. Irish Cobblers wanted. 
New Yorker, $1 60 sacked, seed size. 25 bu. Raleigh. 8. J. 
Box B, Manchester, N. Y. 


Ww M. BEI.T STRAWBERRIES, $1.50 per 1000. Ridgeway, $2 
; per 100. Paragon chestnuts, Weeach. Sugar Mopies, Car- 
olina Poplars, etc. SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N 








ERRY Plants, Leading Varieties. Young healthy stock. From 
$1.50 thousand up. Large orders, liberal discounts. Oy- 
ster. $3.25 barrel. H. 1.. SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y. 


DMIRAL DEWEY POTATO—Bést this season: 75 cents per 
ound, $2 three eee. oe a circular and testimonials. 
C. M. ROBINSON, Manorville, N. 








Land afd Water Fowl, 
CEDAR PARK FARM, 


090,000 Strawberry Plants, 25 varieties. 
lowest prices. Free Catalogue. 
Somerset, Mass. 





LACKBERRIES—Erie. Minnewaski. Raspberries, Cuthhert, 





Miller, Marlboro. Potatees, Burpee’s Early. YARKER, 
Charlotte, N. Y. 
ARAGON and Numbo Chestnut Grafts. : dozen. Pure 


White Guineas, $1.75 pair. A.D. MELICK: “Clinton, N. J. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS, price low, uality ¢ the best. For 
price list address CHAS. BARKER, Milford, Del. 


Wwe MAIL Orange and Lemon Trees, will fruit young. Ad- 
dress E. H. HAYWARD, Deland, Florida. 


wEae wy Plants, Bunch Yam, and Providence; $1 per 
100 K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 


RICKLY COMFREY bog J? sale. THE SANITARIUM 
_ FARM, Clifton Springs; N ~ 


LANTS—Rerry, Grape. ‘Asparagus, Trees. ALLYN BEOQTH- 
” ERS,‘ Palmyra; N: Y: 




















DOCS. 


I OGS FOR SALE—Sporting and pet bis: 
hares. Stamps for Catalogue. LAND 
Station, Berks Co., 


Pigeons, Belginn 
Box 14, Bower's 
Penna. 





YOLL IE PUPS, Chester Swine. Mammoth Artichokes. 
South Randolph, Vt. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


EST SPRAYER ON EARTH-—Send Postal card and learn 

> whattospray, when to spray and how to spray. Aisoa 
remedy to keep flies from tormenting stock. Sent free. Address 
ARTHUR & HILLIS BROS., McFall, Mo. 


PAINE, 








cts. rd. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. 


S FENCE MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire. 10 to 
i Qh 
ALKER, Plain City, Ohio, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Use the Acme Ticket, Sanitary, Beiehe, Cheap. 


NV ILKMEN— 
4 Hi. A..BLAKESLEE, Hartford, 


Sample free. 





50 cents, belle 35 cents, Riitios 25 ents. 


Co genes, 
BURT BAIRD, Bogart, O 


Postage extra, 5, 





R®5 MATISM, Unfailing cure. Prescription for 25c. w. 
AKER, Collington, Prince George Co., Md. 


Orders a 





Second Insertion. 


One subscriber in New York state Nae oy ric have re- 
ceived few inquiries from my adv. in mers’ Ex- 
change column in American Agriculturist ¥ am | 
more now thaw at first. -I realize it is adittle early for my 
trade to begin, but think it will pay, and you may put 
the adv. in again for one insertion.” 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899} 1898 | 1899 ) 1898 

Chicago ......... 72 |1.02 | 44] 28%] .26%) .25 
New York ...... 9 .79 |1.04 | 43 | the} 3344) .30 
ES eidaaa’ — | — | 43%] 28 | 345] 2 
Toledo .......... 74 | 97 35 | 30 28%, Be 
St Louis.....-... 75%! .97 -B4° | .2654] 22%! .2544 
Minneapolis ...| .705) 95%) 3044) .2744—)] 2 25 
London ......... 37 }1.10 47 45 _- - 








PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
ilay........|. 1% 34% 2645 
eee 72% 3549 -_ 














At Chicago, wheat has been rather more 
active, at times shcwing positive strength, 
and throughout much-of the week bearing 
impress of better than the recent support. 
One chief factor has been the general belief 
in damage to the crop of winter wheat. 
This has varied in degree, yet with such 
a flood of testimony from farmers, country 
dealers, etc, operators have been forced to 
take cognizance orf the probability of dam- 
age. Whether this is more than is fre- 
quently realized, ore year with another, or 
whether it will preve of serious or import- 
ant proporiions remains to be seen. At 
any rate, under the impetus of crop dam- 
age reports, vigcrous speculative buying 
took place, forcing the market upward 2 
@3c p bu to better than 73c for May and 
July deliveries, fcliowed by some reaction 
under profit taking. The weather proved 
unseasonable during the closing days’ of 
March, and the crening of April finds the 
trace wondering whether the seeding of 
spring wheat will be delayed. Should 
growing weather prove that winter wheat 
has been seriously damaged, the natural 
impulse of farmers in the northwest would 
be to seed heavily of spring. But it is too 
early to even venture a guess as to the out- 
come. 

Crop advices from abroad are not espe- 
ciaily bullish, although the outcome of 
Russix’s autumn scwn grain is still prob- 
lematical, The U S is exporting fairly 
liberal quantities of wheat and flour and 

me millers are interested buyers of 
choice wheat. 

Operators in the speculative market for 
corn have been Icoking for new incentive. 
While the market as a whole has been 
rather uninteresting, the undertone is one 
of fair confidence in the intrinsic worth of 
this cereal. No & mixed for delivery any 
time next month has remained close to 35@ 
36c p bu, July %@ic premium, No 3 mixed 
and No 3 yellow by sample 34@35c, No 2 yel- 
low 36c, No 4 mixed 33@34%c. Receipts from 
the country have been rather small, and 
exports moderate. 

The oats crop of 1899 has not made a very 
auspicious start. Unfavorable weather has 
greatly delayed seeding in the southwest, 
and there is fear that certain fields already 
sown have teen damaged. This fact sug- 
gests the possibility of general delay in get- 
ting the crop into the ground. The trade 
as a’rule refuses tc pay very much atten- 
tion tc this influence, up to the present 
time, although a feature of the market the 
past week has been the increased buying 
of July delivery owing largely to the rea- 
sons named; this carried the market to 
better than 26c p bu, with May 26%@27c, 
No 2 in stor? 27@27%c. Cash demand fair 
on both local and shipping account. 

At Toledo, wheat unsettled, operators 


closely watching the crop conditions. Re- 
cent transactions on the basis of 74@75c p 
bu for No 2 red winter. Corn without im- 
portant change, market not. especially 
strong, No 2 regular 35@35%c p bu. Oats 
relatively firm, due to delayed seeding; 
May delivery 27%@28e. Clover seed in mod- 
erate demand and without important 
change. prime for April delivery quotable 
ry 45@3 50 p bu, Oct, crop of ’99, 4 05@ 

At New York, considerable strength has 
been displayed in wheat accompanied by 
usual reactions. Advances secured were 
due to a fear of crop damage in the west. 
No 2 red winter 82@83c p bu, flour dull, rye 
flcur unchanged at $3@3 50 p bbl. Corn 
without important change, selling on the 
basis of 43c p bu for No 2 in store, carlots on 
track usual premium. No 2 mixed oais 
—— in elevator, No 2 rye 60c p bu on 
track. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899) 1898 oni 1898) 1899] 1898 


Chicago, ® 100 Ibs -- | $5.80| $5.50 $3.85! $3.90) $5.00] $4.75 
es 











New York.... .75| 5.60) 4.20) 4.35) 5.00) 5.000 
Bos cackcan. ones 6.00} 5.60) 4.15) 4.10) 5.35) 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.65) 5.25) 3.80} 3.80) 4.65} 4.50 
Pittsburg ........-.--} 5.65] 5.25] 4.10! 4.00! 5.10] 5.00 





At Chicago, cattle have sold very indif- 
ferently most of the time for a week or 
ten days. The offerings have been lacking 
in quality and included very few really 
Prime steers. As a result top quotations 
have been secured in only a few instances. 
The demand is fair on shipping ar:count, 
but not urgent, and the local butchers have 
shown little inclination to pay recent prices. 
Without important change in the situation, 
the market has averaged somewhat dull. 

Hogs continue to sell at a very narrow 
range, and while special animation is lack- 
ing the market may be called healthy. 


At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand 


the present week, opening with a fair show 
of activity and encouragement to the sell- 
ing interests. Monday’s supply amounted 
to 50 cars, prices substantially unchanged 
as follows: 


Extra. 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 5°@4 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 4 85@5 10 Poor to good fat cows, 2 3@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 400@4 50 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 75@40 


Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 75G@4 10 Bologna cows, phd, 8 (0@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4 30 F'’sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@450 Veal calves, 5 C0@6 00 


Hogs in good demand, and while trade 
without important feature everything 
changed hands speedily; Monday’s receipts 
were 30 double-decks. Heavy droves $1@ 
405, medium 4 05@4 10, yorkers 3 90@4. 
Sheep market strong, Monday’s receipts 
only 10 double decks. Prime wethers 5@ 
5 10, good but lighter in weight 4 80@4 90, 
eccmmon to good mixed lots 3 50@4 75. 
Wool lambs 5@6 15, fair to choice clipped 
lambs 4 50@5 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle market opened rather 
slow Monday of this week, when 95 cars 
came forward. Shipping steers $4 60@5 30 
for good light weights to choice heavy, with 
extra 5 40@5 75. Feeding cattle in only 
moderate demand at 3 85@4 40; veal calves 
5 50@6 50. Fancy milch cows in good re- 
quest at 45@55 p head, common to fair 25@ 
35. Hog market strong and active; receipts 
Monday 75 double decks. Pigs 3 90, york- 
ers 4, medium weights 4 05@4 07%, heavy 
droves up to 410. Sheep in fair favor and 
fully steady, week opening with 80 cars. 
Good native mixed butcher sheep 4 50@5 25, 
lambs 5 59@6 25, clipped do 75c@1 p 100 Ibs 
discount. 

At New York, cattle quiet with undesir- 


able lots™10c lower. Medium to fine steers 
$4 75@5 50 p 100 lbs, with sales of O, Ky, 
Ill, etc, at that range. Veal calves plenti- 
ful, inferior to prime 4 50@6 50 p 100 Ibs. 
Hogs in about the usual demand at 4@ 
425. Sheep quiet and only steady, lambs 
a shade lower. Common to good sheep 3 75 
@5 p 100 Ibs, lambs 5 50@6 50. A few spring 
lambs were sold at 4 25@5 p head. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI°PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet. 
Chickens 10@11c p Ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, broil- 
ers 20@22c, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@l4c 
d w, ducks 10@1ic 1 w, 11@12c d w, geese 
8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 18c p dz, 
cold storage 13@1l4c. Potatoes $2@2 25 p 
bbl, red onions 65@70c p bu, yellow 70@75c, 
turnips 20@25c, cabbage 6@9 p 100, apples 
2 50@5 p bbl, cranberries 6@7, squash 1 50 
@2 p bbl, beets 1@1 25, celery 9@10 p 100 
behs. Corn 43@46c p bu, oats 33@36c, bran 
15 50@16 50 p ton, middlings 15@18, cotton- 
seed meal 22@23, loose hay 5@7, baled 5@ 
6 50, oat straw 3@4, rye 5@6. 

At Syracuse, rye straw $6@7 p ton, oat 
4 50@6, clover hay 5@8 loose timothy 6@8, 
middlings 18, bran 17, cottonseed meal 28, 
corn 45c p bu, oats 40c. Fresh eggs 13@14c 
p dz, chickens 12@13c p Ib 1 w, 14@16c d w, 
turkeys 15@16c d w, ducks lic 1 w, 1l4c d w. 
Potatoes 60@70c p bu, red onions 60@75c, 
turnips 20c, carrots 25c, rhubarb 1 p dz. 

At Buffalo, fresh nearby eggs 13c p dz, 
southern 12%c, turkeys 13@15c p Ib, broilers 
13@14c, chickens 12@13c, capons 13@16c, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 8@9c. Baldwin apples 


$3 50@4 25 p bbl. Greenings 3 50@4 50, Spys 





4@5, ch round potatoes 68@70c p bu, long 
63@65c, red or yellow onions 75@90c, cab- 
bage 42@45 p ton, parsnips 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
carrots 75@90c, beets 75c@1, turnips 1@1 10, 
squash 10@15 p ton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch Rose potatoes 90c@$1 p bu, russets 80@ 
85c, White Stars 70@75c, Globe onions 1 75@ 
2 p bbl, Danvers 1 50@1 75, domestic cab- 
bage 45@50 p ton, Greening apples 4@4 75 
p bbl, Baldwins 3 75@4 25, Spys 3 75@4 25. 
Ch timothy hay 13 p ton, No 112, mixed 9 50 
@10 50, straight rye straw 8@8 50, tangled 
rye 7 50@8. Fresh nearby eggs 12@12%c p 
doz, live fowis 11@12c p Ib, dressed 11@13c, 
chickens 13@15c, capons 16@18c, turkeys 12 
@i3c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white po- 
tatoes 75@80c p bu, onions 60@T5ic, cabbage 
$5@8 p 100, spinach 90c@1 20 p bx, apples 
3 25@4 p bbl. Fresh nearby eggs 12c p dz, 
duck eggs 23c, chickens, live 11@12c p Ib, 
broilers 15@18c, fowls 10c, ducks 10@12c, 
turkeys 10@12c. No 1 timothy hay 12 p ton, 
No 2 11, clover mixed 10, straight rye straw 
8 50, tangled 7 50@8, wheat 6 50@7 50, oat 
7 50@8 50, bran 15@16, middlings 14@15. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market. 

The continued firmness in butter is ac- 
countable for the moderate demand which 
now prevails. Butter supplies are not large 
and buying is sufficient to keep the market 
in good shape. At current quotations there 
is general steadiness, and best prices are 
readily paid for strictly first class goods, 
but slight imperfections warrant a rejec- 
tion and low grades sell more slowly. Dairy 
butter is somewhat irregular in quality 
with a corresponding wide range in prices. 

New York State—At Albany, firm under 
good demand. Good to ch cmy prints 22 
@23c p lb, tubs 21@22c, dairy 18@20c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 20@2ic, 
prints 22c, dairy 16@18c.—At Buffalo, fairly 
firm. Extra N Y and Pa cmy 21@22c, ch 
19@20c. Elgin 22@22%4c, western firsts 19@ 
20c, dairy, fcy 18@19c, imit cmy 16@17c. 

At New York, rather less activity, prices 
maintained on a fairly steady basis. West- 
ern extra cmy 21%c p Ib, firsts 20%@2Ic, 
seconds 18%@19%c, thirds 17@18c, N Y fey 
cmy 21%c, firsts 20@20%c, N Y dairy, fcy 
balf-firkin tubs 1914@20c, firsts 18@19c, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Don’t Throw Away An Old “ Acme” 
Harrow—It is an implement that never 
wears out. Only the coulters wear, and they 
can be replaced at small cost. The manu- 
facturer will furnish extra parts for any 
“Acme” harrow made since the beginning 
of the world, and at very reasonable prices. 
See advertisement in another column. 


Mr C. W. Vrooman of Alexander, Gen- 
esee Co, N Y, writes: ‘“Bowker’s phosphates 
have been used on my farm for the past 
four years and the results have been uni- 
formly good in both spring and fall crops. 
Last fall I used 150 lbs per acre of Bowker’s 
Sure Crop phosphate on 27 acres of wheat, 
which yielded 700 bu fit for seed as it came 
from the machine.” 


On December 14, 1898, the Page Fence 
Co shipped from their factory at Adrian, 
Mich, one whole trainload consisting of 30 
cars and containing about 400 miles of Page 
fence, nearly every mile of which was 
already sold to Nebraska farmers and 
ranchmen; and on the 30th day of the same 
month another full trainload, consisting of 
37 cars and carrying over 500 miles of Page 
fence, was shipped to Des Moines. Nearly 
all of this shipment was already sold to 
Iowa and Missouri farmers through the 
Page company’s state agents, the Musgrave 
Co of Des Moines. Both of these trains went 
over the L S & M §S railway to Chicago, 
and on that short run the roadbed itself was 
protected by at least 150 miles of Page fence 
in use along their right of way. On Feb 
14 another full trainload was shipptd from 
the factory to Nebraska farmers to fill 
their added orders. These three _ trains 
carried over 1400 miles of Page fence. The 
first train mentioned above carried the 
largest shipment of woven wire fencing 
ever sent out by any company or trans- 
ported by any railroad company previous 
to that time, and the next shipment was 
larger by 100 miles of fencing. Not one of 
the three shipments has ever had a rival 
in quantity, 














Welsh tubs fcy 1914@20c, western imit cmy 
fcy 18@18'%c, firsts 15@16c, western dairy 
16c, extra factory 14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm. 
Elgin and other western separator cmy, 
extra 22%c p lb, firsts 21@21%c, seconds 19 
@20c, imt cmy 18c, firsts 16c, ladles 13@16c. 

It is reported that 140 Philadelphia retail 
dealefs in oleomargarine will be placed 
under arrest and held for trial by both the 
state and federal authorities. It is claim- 
ed they are guilty of constant infractions ot 
the laws. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light, 
prices firm. Extra separator cmy 23c p lb, 
firsts 20@21ic, gathered cream, extra 20@2Ic, 
firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 18@19c, ladles 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, again higher under 
active demand. Ch cmy prints 25c p Ib, 
tubs 24c, dairy 15@16c.—At Cincinnati, fcy 
Elgin cmy 21%@22%4c, Ohio cmy, separator 
19c, gathered cream 17c, dairy 12%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 11@12c p lb, flats 10%@ 
11%c, skims 4@7c, imit Swiss 15c.—At Buf- 
falo, full cream N Y factory 12%@13c, dairy 
10@1l1c, part skims 7@9c, full skims 5@6c. 

At New York, again ffirmer, supplies 
working out steadily. N Y full cream, fcy 
large colored 12@12\%c p lb, white 12@12\c, 
ch 114%@11%c, good to prime 10%@llc, fcy 
small colored 12%@13c, white 12%c, good to 
ch 12@1214c, small light skims 94%.@10c, large 
8%@9c, part skims 8@9c, full skims 44%4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fair 
demand and firm. N Y full cream, fcy 
small 1214%4.@12\c p lb, fair to ch 114%@12\%c., 
ch large 12c, fair to good 11@11%c, part 
skims 8@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, active demand 
for fancy. N Y full cream, large size 12%c 
Pp Ib, flats 12%, small 13c, Ohio 12@12\c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 11@11%c p lb, Ohio lIlc, 
limburger 13%4c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Cincin- 
nati, Ohic flat 11%c, family favorites 11%c, 
twins 11%c, Young America 12%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Beans. 


At New York, fairly steady at unchanged 
prices. Ch marrow $150 p bu, poor to 
good 1 20@1 45, ch medium 1 37@1 40, ch 
pea 1 35, poor to good 1 10@1 30, red kidney 
ch 1 77%@1 80, poor to good 1 50@1 70, white 
kidney 1 85@1 90, yellow eye 1 37%@1 42%, 
black turtle soup 1 70@1 75, Cal limas 2 50 
@2 55, green peas 1 05@1 15 p bu. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, supplies fairly liberal and 
prices barely steady. Ch veals 9%c p lb, 
good to prime 8@9c, poor to fair 5@7%c, 
light pork 6@6%c, medium 5%@6, heavy 
4@5c, prime hothouse lambs $6@7 ea. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York. prices well sustained under 
fair demand. Fey evap’d apples 9%@10c p 
Ib, ch $@914c, prime 84%4@8%c, southern sun- 
dried 6@7%c, chops - 2%@2%c, cores and 
skins 14%@1%c, evap’d raspberries 10@10%c, 
blackberries 4@5c, huckleberries 9@10c, 
cherries 10@11c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, the market is somewhat 
unsettled, fluctuating with supply and de- 
mand. Fey newlaid, nearby 13c p dz, Av 
best 12%c, N Y and Pa av best 12%c, ch 
western 12%c, southern 12@12%c, duck eggs 
20@25c, goose eggs 40c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, easy at about former 
prices. Prime hay 62%@67%c p 100 Iba, No 
1 57144@60c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 40@47%c, clo- 
ver mixed 40@52%c, clover 35@45c, long rye 
straw 35@46@c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, current supplies well clean- 
ed up and prices firm. Western apples, Bald- 
wins $3 75@4 50 p bbl, Greenings 3 50@6,Spys 
3 50@4 50, Ben Davis 3 50@5, russets 3 25@ 
3 75, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 9 50 p bbl, 
N J prime to extra 5 75@6 50, Fla oranges, 
bright 3@3 50 p bx, russets 3, grape fruit 
5@13, strawberries 20@35c p at. 


Receipts of cranberries at New York city 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


since Jan 1 aggregated 13,230 packages, 
against 5626 same period last year, accord- 
ing to the N Y Commercial. The larger re- 
ceipts here are due not so much to the in- 
creased production as to the fact that a 
larger demand now exists from nearby con- 
sumers. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, steady and fairly firm. 
Coarse corn meal 84@87c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1@1 02%, grits 1 0214%4@1 05, middlings 
16@18 p ton, winter bran 16 75@20, spring 
16@16 50, sharps 17 50@18 50, linseed oil 
meal 24, rye feed 15, screenings 50@80c p 100 
lbs, cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, in moderate supply and 
good demand. L I prime in bulk $2@2 50 
p bbl, Me Hebron 2 25@2 30 p sack, Bliss 
Triumph 2@2 15, N Y and western round 
2 25@2 50 p 180 lbs, long 2 12@2 37, Bermuda 
No 17 50@9 p bbl, No 2 4@5 50, southern 2@ 
3, Scotch 2 25 p 168 lbs, German 1 75 p 110-lb 
sack, 

Poultry. 


At New York, prices generally steady, de- 
mand moderate. Turkeys av best 12@12%4c 
p lb, mixed 12@12%c, Phila broilers 2 lbs to 
pr, 35@45c, larger 25@32c, prime chickens 
16@18c, N Y and Pa fowls 12c, western 11% 
@12c, Phila capons 18@20c, western 16@17c, 
squabs $3 50@3 75 p_ dz. Live poultry: 
Fowls lic p Ib, chickens 10c, roosters 7c, 
turkeys 10@l1lc, ducks 50@80c p pr, geese 1@ 
1 50, pigeons 25@30c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, nearly all kinds in moder- 
ate supply. Asparagus $3 50@6 p dz bchs, 
old beets 1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 50, domestic 
cabbage 10@18 p 100, celery 70@75c p dz, 
caulifiowers 3@3 50 p case, parsnips 1@1 50 
p bbl, Hubbard squash 50@75c p bbl, mar- 
row 50c, Fla string beans 3@7 p cra, turnips 
75c@1 p bbl. Fla tomatoes 1@5 p carrier. 
Hot-house products: Prime cucumbers 1 25 
@1 50 p dz, mushrooms 50@75c p lb, toma- 
toes 35@40c, fcy lettuce 1 p dz, good to 
prime 75@90c, asparagus 1 50@2 50 p_ dz, 
radishes 2@3 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 5@6. 

Wool. 


See article covering the situation of wool 
in Commercial Agriculture. 


Onions Command High Prices—Farm- 


ers so fortunate as to hold any onions are 
securing unusually high prices for them. 
Receipts at the large eastern cities, such 
as New York and Boston, have been re- 
stricted for a long time, and with the prac- 
tical assurance that the crop of southern 
early vegetables will be delayed, holders 
are very firm in their views, both in city 
and country. In the upper part of the Ct 
valley, farmers as a rule have long since 
marketed their onions, but down on the 
Sound considerable quantities are still to 
come out. New York’s current supplies are 
made up largely of common to fair stock 
from Orange Co and from the reserves in 
western N Y, northern O and the west. 
Prices cover a somewhat wide range, but 
strictly choice stock readily commands out- 
side quotations. Now that the winter sea- 
son is ended and warmer weather due, 
holders wi closely watch the condition of 
stored onions lest they deterioriate rapidly. 
Strictly prime Ct red onions are selling 
this week in N Y at $2 75@3 p bbl, some- 
thing fancy possibly a shade more, com- 
mon lots a discount; good to choice yellow 
2 25@2 75; eastern white onions 5@10 p bbl, 
western N Y and western do 3@7. Stand- 
ard varieties of red and yellow onions from 
the middie and western states are quotable 
at 2@2 50 p bbl, Orange Co stock in bags 
2@2 50. Receipts of Bermuda onions are in- 
creasing and the first Egyptian onions have 
arrived. 












SEED TIME 


is going to be late this season. Cold, 
frost be gen ee has held on longer than 
=~ and when the proper time comes 

t will be necessary to get seeds into 
the ground in a hurry. 


The “PLANET JR” 


Seed Drill will be found the fastest 
and most effective. 
Drills all kinds of garden seeds evenly and per- 
fectly. The entire line of ‘Planet Jr” pots 
Hand Drills, Wheel Hoes and Heres Sices are 
——_ in material and quality of work. 
Don’t buy until you get our new catalog—free. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 
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National Reversible 
Sulky Plow 








Linh low Stony, 


Draft an 


The Belcher & Taylor Agia T Toot Co., 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Bough, Si Sidehill, or Level Land. 
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Wood Ashes 


Direct from Canada, col- 
lected by ourselves in the hard- 
wood districts, tested, and shipped 
under our own guarantee of 
strength and purity. Buy ashes or 
other fertilizers only of responsible 
concerns, Our twenty-five years in 
business, ample capital and facili- 
ties, combine to make our guarantee 
of value. 


BONE AND WOOD-ASH FERTILIZER, 


$25 per ton. An excellent combina- 
tion. Write for particulars, » 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
43 CHATHAM StT., BOSTON. 
Manufaeturers of Special and Gen- 
eral Fertilizers for all crops and 
all soils, Bowker’s Lawn Dressing. 
Everything in the fertilizer line. 


‘ 
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ARE THE 


i ARE THE 
ONLY 1x!0 ) FEET OR 100 SQUARE FEET. ONLY 





CARRY A COMPLETE 
OF MERCNANDISE AND MATCRIAL BOUGHT AT 
SMERE FS‘RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. YOU 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE NEED} 
OUR PRICES ARE Jk OF OTHERS. 


CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO. , 
WEST 35, & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. 











YOUR LIFE 


and a of pone aaty z~4 depend 
upon the ty of your 4 buy 
ste my harness. When you by 






a buggy. 
TRAY one that won’t ~_ & bees fo 
Years. 
Sean a in the gear is eee for. as 5 Ye bone; 
every forging, Norwa: andseme as it is 
strong. Trimming and a, ‘hi art known to 
buggy building. seen or dealer would ask you 
$75. for one — NO as good. OUR PRIC $44.10. 


AGERTS but sell direct to you at 
lowest prices. Mntped, subj _ Se ~yt- + ar appreval with- 


out 7 money wi rises: Bug- 
Ranakents, Sta 





ies, Road Wagons, Phaetons, 


pes, Ep Wagons, 
Farm Wago na, Road pate on and Breaking 
We issue the 


Writeusforitnow. Saas wraesas. 
Co. ,55-57-59 N.Jefferson St., N12. Chicago. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 

PSE A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THY 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THI 
i ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Army Beef Verdict. 


Forecasts of the probable verdict of the 
court of inquiry on army beef are to the 
effect that it will not be wholly condem- 
natory. For one thing there is reason to 
believe that the evidence of the issue of 
“embalmed” beef will be pronounced insuf- 
ficient or unsatisfactory; and that, while no 
denial will be made that some bad beef 
was furnished to soldiers on i.e transports 
and in the field, the report will insist that 
the stringy and unpalatable canned roast 
beef bore a very small proportion to the 
general meat supply. For such shortcom- 
ings as are found to have existed, it is be- 
lieved that the army staff will be held ac- 
countable rather than the contractors, on 
the ground that the latter furnished meat 
as a rule which was wholesome, but that 
the commissary did not know how to take 
care of it in southern latitudes and in mid- 
summer. 

An interesting point is made that the 
complaints came largely from eastern col- 
diers. The same food has been supplied 
to the troops in the Philippines and there 
has been no complaints from them. The 
troops in the Philippines are mostly western 
men who have learned how to cook canned 
goods se as to make them acceptable. As 
western campers use canned roast beef, it 
is not treated as a viand to be eaten in its 
original state, like fresh roast beef, but 
forms the basis of a stew, so that its un- 
palatable qualities are pretty well dis- 
guised by the vegetables and seasoning 
cooked with it. 

Lieut Gampfer of Cincinnati testified be- 
fore the court that on one occasion when 
Armour’s agent was present his attention 
was called to the green spots on the army 
beef. The agent replied: “The spots are 
due to the chemicals we put on the meat 
to preserve it and prevent its. spoiling 
within the 60 hours called for by the con- 
tract.””. The agent said that it was im- 
possible to keep the beef in good condi- 
tion for that length of time. 





SS ee 
The Samoan Question—In theory the 


United States, Great Britain and Germany 
harmonized all differences when they sign- 
ed the treaty of Berlin in 1889, by which 
Samoa was given autonomy under their pro- 
tection, In practice the intrigues for as- 
cendancy which the treaty was supposed to 
have ended were renewed the moment its 
provisions were put in force. The United 
States and Great Britain went together, 
while Germany watched every opportunity 
to evade the treaty. The recent bombard- 
ment of Samoan villages by American and 
British warships is one of the consequen- 
ces of a long chain of events wifich had 
their beginning in the election of a kirg to 
succeed Malietoa. The Germans were for 
a long time sore on Mataafa, who, ten years 
ago, was triumphant over them in several 
engagements. Mataafa was deported, but 
was allowed to return on condition that he 
take no part in politics. Notwithstanding, 
he was too popular a man, and the Germans 
were instrumental in bringing him back 
and backing him for the kingship, it being 
more politic for them to start in with the 
most popular man than to oppose him. Ma- 
taafa was chosen king, but Chief Justice 
Chambers ruled him ineligible, because of 
his pledge to take no part in politics, and 
awarded the crown to Malietoa-Janus, the 
minority candidate. Civil war resulted, and 
the upshot was the seizing of power by the 
Mataafa followers; their refusal to give up 
resulted in bombardment. So far as United 
States interest goes we own Pago-Pago bay 
in the island of Tutuila, which we bought 
outright years ago. We can avoid further 
embroilment by taking Tutuila and our 
naval station there and leaving Great 
Britain and Germany to divide the rest of 
the islands. The future alone will deter- 
mine what is to be done, 





In a Glance—The International Brother- 
hood, with headquarters at Santiago, is 
seeking to alleviate distress in Cuba im- 
mediately by providing food and medicine. 
——A European syndicate with a capital of 
$100,000,000 is securing territory in Wyoming 
and Oklohoma with a view of rivaling the 
Standard oil.——The Union Pacific is to ex- 
ploit the wonderful fossil beds of Wyoming, 
by extending an invitation to scientists of 
300 colleges and universities, free transpor- 
tation being furnished from Chicago on the 
east, and San Francisco on the west to 
Laramie, Wyo.——Cissie Loftus, the ac- 
tress, wants a divorce from her husband, 


Justin Huntley McCarthy, son of the famous 
Irish political leader and author, on statu- 
tory grounds.——The republican party of 
Porto Rico has been formed with a plat- 


OUR STORY OF 








THE NEWS 


EXTRAORDINARY INDEED! 





This is Probably the Strongest Druggist's 
Testimonial on Record. 





It Proves Dr. Greene’s Nervura the Greatest Health Giver 
and Best of Spring Remedies. 


E. G. Parsons, the well-known druggist of Onset, Mass., makes the following remarkable 


communication: 





“Five years ago my wife was clear down 
completely prostrated by nervous debility. 
She hung wavering for a long time between 
life and death, until finally it turned in favor 
of life. She was as sick a person as [ ever saw 
live. We gave her Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and it cured her. No doctor 
nor any other medicine she ever took did her 
half the good of Dr. Greene’s Nervura. And 
now, whenever she feels herself going down & 
bit, she takes a few doses of Nervura which 
settles the case at once in favor of restored 
health. I freely and decidedly say it is the 
king of all medicines, and I cannot say enough 
in its favor from my own experience, and the 
report of others. 1 am aware that Dr. Greene 
is a regular physician, which adds to its value.” 

If this startling proof of the astonishing 
efficacy and wonderful power to cure of that 
most marvelous of medicines, Dr. ‘Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, will not 
influence all to seek health and_ strength 


§ through its use, we feel that no proof short of 


actually experiencing its great and grand cura- 
tive powers will suffice. To our mind, the fact 
that Dr. Greene, ot 35 West 14th St., New York 
City, its discoverer, who is a physician of wid- 
est experience, can be consulted by anyone 
absolutely without charge or cost, either per- 
sonally or by letter, makes the cure of the peo 
ple afflicted by disease assured beyond doubt. 








form which is pronounced to be faultless 
in its Americanism.——William D. Wilson 
of Westmoreland, Pa, states that he was of- 
fered $5000 to vote for Quay for United 
States senator.——The first payment on the 
French spéliation claims will be made to 
the estate of Frederick De La Roche of 
Washington.——Governor General Brooke 
threatens to send the $3,000,000 back to the 
United States if the Cuban military assem- 
bly does not give up the army rolls.——Sam- 
uel J. Kennedy, the Staten Island dentist, 
has been found guilty of the murder of 
Dolly Reynolds on strong circumstantial 
evidence.——-Old Ben bush, the giant half- 
breed Indian of Sourland mountain, has 
been found burned to death in his cabin 
near Zion, N J. He was seven feet in 
hight and 100 years old. 





The Filipino Campaign—It is said that 
Gen Otis will not make a campaign during 
the rainy season, nor is it believed that he 
will chase the Filipinos into the mountain 
fastnesses of Luzon. If the Filipinos intend 
to keep up a guerrilla warfare natives will 
be employed to fight them. It is believed 
that there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
natives, as the government can give them 
better pay and afford them greater pro- 
tection than Aguinaldo can give. United 
States troops will not be sacrificed if it is 
possible to obtain natives. 





Cosmopolitan Chicago—In one block in 
the 16th ward of Chicago there are but 
seven American-born residents out of a 
total of 2727. All the rest are Poles. In an- 
other block there 2583 Poles out of a total 
population of 2584. The other man is a 
Chinaman, The recently completed school 
census indicates a total population of the 
city of 1,851.588, a growth of over 70 per 
cent since 1890, partly through annexation. 





Pointer for Kipling—An eastern editor 


observes that when Kipling recovers he can 
find fresh material in the story of 20 Kan- 
sas volunteers who swam a river near Ma- 
nila and took 80 native prisoners. 


Poor China!—Denmark is the latest ap- 
plicant for broken China. Its parliament is 


to be asked for an appropriation to send 
the cruiser Fyen to China under the com- 
mand of Prince Waldemar. Negotiations for 
commercial advantages in China will be 
conducted at St Petersburg through Russia. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





After a Careful test on the U S agricul- 


tural experimental farm at Washington, D 
C,the Prairie State incubators and brooders 
were adopted and now used exclusively at 
that well known institution. In addition to 
these two strong recommendations, the 
machines have been awarded 307 first pre- 
miums all over the U S as well as Canada. 
Their machines have also been put on ex- 
hibition in foreign countries and have been 
awarded the highest honors in the way of 
gold medals, diplomas, etc, etc. The Prairie 
State people claim to be the largest manu- 
facturers of incubators and brooders in 
the world. Any of our readers who contem- 
plate purchasing machines should not fail 
to address the company for catalog and 
supplement.: Write them at once and cata- 
log will be sent you. Address Prairie State 
Incubator Co, Homer City, Pa. 





The World-Renowned Herd of Jersey 
cattle at Hood farm, Lowell, Mass, have’re- 
cently been recataloged in the best style 
that modern editorship and printing can do 
to show them off to perfection. Pre-emi- 
nently one of the finest herds of Jersey 
cattle in the U S, a full description of 
each animal with pedigrees would fill a 
huge volume, but the enterprising man- 
agement of Hood farm have stated clearly 
and concisely what each animal has done, 
and many. of them are illustrated from 
well reproduced photos. Some 70 animals 
are thus portrayed, some of these being 
the most valuable individuals of the Jersey 
breed. The 128 pages of well selected mat- 
ter also describe several of the finer Berk- 
shire swine, of which Hood farm is an ex- 
tensive breeder. This catalog is not for 
indiscriminate circulation, but any reader 
of this paper who will write for it and in- 
close 10c in stamps will receive a copy. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 





PULVERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
and levels. Cast stee/ and wrought iron-therefore 
indestructible. Cheapest viding harrow and best pul- 


: = verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis, San Francisco and other points. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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The name and address of anyone who takes this paper that failed to reply to our former advertisement. We 
send free of charge applied sample ofgour famous 


ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT, 


and color card of same. Tint card of our CROWN COLD WATER WALL FINISH and circulars describing 
the merits of both. Come in powder and need but the addition of cold water to make paints anyone can apply. 


Save Money, Save Insurance, Preserve Property. 


Cost 75% less than Oil Paint. Come in white and sixteen colors. Not a whitewash but a! durable fireproof paint. 
Four million pounds sold last year. 


OUTSIDE for your houses, barns, fences and other outbuildings, use ASBESTINE 

pe a eel WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT. Fireproof. Waterproof. 

INSIDE on your plastered walls and ceilings and woodwork of every description, use - 
CROWN COLD WATER WALL FINISH. 


Address our nearest office. If your answer is delayed a few days do not think it has been neglected. The enor- 
inten these goods, and the hundreds of letters sent us daily regarding them, keep us busy, but we want to 
ear from YOU. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS Co., 


369 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 74 John St., New York. 59 Market St., Chicago. 


BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS 


An all-around handy harness for all 
kinds of farm work. Especially valu- 
able in the orchard and vineyard. No 
traces; no whiffletrees. It is light, 
strong, flexible, and works perfect in 
every spot and place, No matter what 

our previous experience with trace- 
, Jess harness has been—ours is entirely 
_ different from any other. 

*; You can try it, and if not satisfactory 
in every way, and if you do not think 

it will save more than its cost the first 

season, send tt back at our expense. 


Write for circulars and terms to-day. 
B. F. BAKER & CO., 
’ Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
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From seed time to harvest, you will Every ounce of* "on the Iren 
find use every day for the Age Double Wheel Hoe goes ai- 
Iron Age Implements. rect to the work. No power is lost. 
The Iron Age Dou- It wins the battle with weeds and 
ble Wheel Hoe saves a hired man’s wages. Like all 
weeds, plows and 
cultivates, Sim- it has been perfected by 63 

pleat, strongest. constant study and successful man- 
ufacture of farm and garden imple- 
ments. Farmers without it cannot 
compete with those whouseit. The 
handsome Iren Age Book for 99 
describes them all. We will send it 


Tee. 
Bateman Bifg. Co. Box 182 Grenloch, B. J. 
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WE HAVE FORMED A TRUS With Consumers to sell them direct, and shall join no other. We now make aspe- 

cial offer of a good razor, with astrop to suit, for @1. Every M. & G. blade is 
hand-forged from razor steel, file tested, warranted. This cut 
is exact size of 75-cent strong knife. To start you 
will send one for 48e; 5 for S2, post- 
Z paid. Best 7-inch shears, 60c; Knife 
and shears, $1; Lady’s 2. 
bl. pearl, 40c; Gent’s fine 
, 3b, $1; pruning, 75c; 
\ budding, %5c; grafting, 
Send for 80-p. free 
i slist and “How to use a 








Maher & Grosh Co., 
63 A St., Toledo, O, 
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THE FARMER'S FORGE, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Until April 30, 1899, we will 
send this Forge ready for use 
for $3.50 each. ‘This offer will 
not appear again. Send stamp 
for Catalogue and Testimonials. 


C.A. S. FORGE WORKS, 
Saranac, Mich. 








ow Many Apples 
doesit take tomake a barrel of 
Cider? No matter; il 


urer and will keep longer, 

’t buy until you get our catalogue. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 

3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
























































AND SAVE MONEY. 
“Money saved is ‘mone 
ay . te line ¢ 
Oni ago: 
Ww eon, aad vel them to you direct at 


wholesale p 
Wagon Made. 


‘YOU are NOT too far away todo busi- 
ness with us and save money. Send for 
new illustrated — ae All 


rices figures. 
Plete line of harness 64.80 and upward. 


. WALK CARRI. eo 
eq ane S: St. See = 














THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American _Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
it covers just the pwints that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the ue of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the Jatest ex- 

erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

ken “eo for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


§2 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
4 


























HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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An English Farmer. 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 





[With Illustrations by the Author.] 


One day when I had gone for a long ram- 
ble, sunset found me several miles from the 
village hotel where I was stopping. I was 
tired of walking, and when presently an 
old gentleman came along in a cart drawn 
by a little white horse, I was pleased as 
well as surprised when he pulled up and 
asked me to ride; for the English are far 
less ready than Americans with such offers 
to strangers. 

I gladly accepted the invitation, though 
when I was in, my added weight threw the 
cart backward on its two wheels out of 
balance, and when we were going up hill it 
sometimes looked as if we would lift the 
little horse off its feet. A half-moon was 
shining dimly through the filmy clouds and 
it was just the evening to make one dozy 
and meditative. Whether it was that or 
something else, certain it was that the 
driver’s mood was very leisurely, and he 
let the little white horse walk nearly the 
whole distance. 

The man was a farmer, Copley by name, 
and when I asked him if it was true, as 
most said, that farming in England was no 
longer profitable, he replied that in his own 
case he made it pay. He thought, too, that 
all the old-fashioned farmers who were pru- 
dent and supervised things closely them- 
selves, and did not try to be modern and 
stylish, made money. As for himself, he 
went out and worked in the fields with his 
men, but most farmers, nowadays, did not 
touch the work themselves, but rode around 
on horseback and oversaw. Then their 
daughters wanted to be ladies and would 
not touch a dish to wash it or do any 
other real work. ‘“‘No,” he added regret- 
fully, ‘“‘you never see a farmer’s daughter 
now going out to milk, with her skirts tuck- 
ed up, and a three-legged stool under her 
arm.” 

Mr Copley believed that one reason for 
his success in farming where others failed 
lay in the fact that he did not visit the pub- 
lics. Still, he found it necessary on the long 
summer nights to have his home-brewed 
beer regularly. He found it strengthening. 

But the subject that lay nearest Farmer 
Copley’s heart was religion, and it was on 
that topic he dwelt most as we drove along 
through the moonlit mystery of the night. 
Next Sunday he was to preach at his 
chapel. I asked him if he wrote out what 
he was to say beforehand. 

“No,” said he, “and I don’t even think 
about it.”” He considered it wrong to write 
out anything. The Lord had promised in 
Scripture to put words in your mouth, and 
to write a sermon was as much as to say 
that your thoughts were better than the 
Lord’s were. He often did not know two 
minutes before he began what he was going 
to talk about. Once he had in mind a cer- 
tain passage of Scripture for a text and 
when he got up he couldn’t think of it. 
Instead, there came to his mind the words, 
“Not all that say unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
and he spoke from that. The idea of his 
discourse as he expounded this text was 
that a prayer, to be heard, must come from 
the heart. ‘“‘Lots o’ prayers never get any 
higher’n the ceiling of the room they was 
spoke in. One woman that was to the 
meetin’ that Sunday come and talked to me 
afterwards. What I'd spoke had displeased 
the old gal. She said she wa’n’t comin’ to 
hear me no more—I condemned people too 
much.” 

Mr Copley thought that the woman that 
kept the upper public house in Sedleigh was 
“under conviction,” but did not declare her- 
self for Christ because she was not willing 
to give up her business. 

He remembered the time and place and 
all the circumstances of his own conver- 
sion. “I could pick out the spot where the 
change came over me and the Lord spoke 
to me and said, ‘I am the way and the life’ 
as easy as I can p’int out to you that little 
black spot side o’ the road on ahead there.” 

He was a nice sort of primitive farmer, 
and I enjoyed the ride very well and was a 
little sorry when we reached the hotel, 
where I got out while Mr Copley drove on 
into the darkness. 

At parting Mr Copley had urged me to 
visit him at Griston farm. He said he 
would .ell “the missus” to invite me in, pro- 
vided he was in the fields when I called, 
and I was to stay and have tea with them. 
The farmer’s invitation was not forgotten, 
and a week later I started out to walk to 
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AN OLD ENGLISH FARMHOUSE 


Griston farm, two miles. distant beyond 
Noll’s hill. The day, early, had been dim 
and chilly with a fog, but the fog had melt- 
ed away, and the afternoon was bright and 
warm. The grass in the meadows was 
getting tong and wavy, the clover was in 
blossom, a gentle wind blew and nature 
was full of dreamy summer charm. I fol- 
lowed a crooked lane that led upward to 
the wooded crown of Noll’s hill, and then 
continued on down into a beautiful tree- 
dotted valley. Here was Griston farm- 
house. It was a good deal of a mansion— 
wide and high, and many-chimneyed— 
standing well back from the road on a 
grassy terrace. 

At one end of the house was the farm- 
yard gate, with a big’ dog on either side in 
front of his kennel. The dogs barked at me 
and tugged savagely at their chains and 





IN THE PANTRY OF AN ENGLISH FARMHOUSE. 


offered to eat me up if I would step within 
reach. They reminded me of the chained 
lions in Pilgrim’s Progress. I went inside 
the yard and followed a path to a rear door. 
By the pathside was another kennel and 
another chained dog, whose mouth was 
watering for a bite of me, and I found a 
fourth dog on guard at the back entrance, 
who cast longing looks in my direction. I 
began to wish I had not come. 

A rap at the door brought Mr Copley him- 
self, who took me to the kitchen—and such 
a place I was never in before! It was a big 
room and fairly high. A delightful window, 
wide and many-paned, looked toward the 
road, and a smaller window, high up, broke 


the wall opposite. At the back of the room 
was a great dresser with its generous array 
of colored crockery and silverware. 

But the thing I saw first and was most 
amazed by was the fireplace. Half that 
side of the room was lost in its black cavy- 
ern. The fire, with its great andirons and 
hooks and pots, occupied only the central 
part of the fireplace, and left room at each 
side for a chimney-corner seat right under 
the gloomy flue that opened above. 

Within the flue, on a level with the sec- 
ond story, a little chamber opened out to 
one side that had to be climbed to from the 
fireplace. The farmer lit a splinter of wood 
and held it high over his head, and by its 
light I saw a dim recess in which were 
hung many full-length sides of bacon cur- 
ing. Just below the kitchen ceiling was 
suspended a heavy wooden bacon rack, on 
which the pork would be laid after the cur- 
ing was done, to await the time when it 
would be needed for use. 

I sat down to tea with the family at the 
kitchen table, and afterward had a farther 
look about the place. Most of the rooms 
had been modernized, but, “besides the 
kitchen, there was a latticed-windowed 
Pantry and a back room that were as an- 
cient as one could wish. This last ad- 
joined the kitchen, with which it was con- 
nected by a heavy oak door. The back 
roem was on a lower level than the rest of 
the house, and I descended to its flag stone 
flooring by a flight of broad steps. Then I 
had befere me another cavernous fireplace, 
hung about with shining pots and pans: 
and a medieval hired girl, who looked as if 
she had not combed her hair of late years, 
was sweeping up the hearth. The room was 
high and. big, the beams were fully ex- 
posed in the ceiling, and numbers of great 
fire-blackened kettles and worm-eaten 
benches were scattered about. The apart- 
ment in every way savored delightfully of 
antiquity, and its doubtful odor made its 
connection with the remote past still more 
emphatic. 

As a whole the farmhouse was a queer 
tangle of many rooms on different levels 
and of varying hights. In some of them 
you nceded to be short of statuye or you 
would bump your head, while others were 
as high and airy as anyone could désire. I 
not only saw all there was of the house 
above ground, but descended into the cellar. 
It was a low, little cavern only 10 or 15 feet 
square, where were stored potatoes and 
other vegetables. A cupboard stood on one 
side with some jars of preserves on the 
shelves, and on the cellar floor was a great 
earthen basin that had as much as a half 
bushel of eggs preserved in it in lime water 
waiting for prices to go up. 

Farmhouses nearly all have. cellars, 
though not very capacious ones. Cottages 
have no cellars whatever. There is not the 
same need for them that we have, for in 
ingland they do not have our extremes of 
heat and cold. Yet cellars are desirable, 
and the main reason why they do without 
them is the expense. They would have to 
dig a hole, put in masonry, and build a 
wooden floor instead of the brick or stone 
one that is usual in the lower story. A lit- 
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tle back shed has to take the place of a 
cellar in the cottager’s home. 

When I prepared to return to Sedleigh 
Mr Copley came outside with me and: we 
made a tour of the farmhouse surround- 
ings. Close at one side of the house was 
a little inclosure which Mr Copley spoke of 
as “‘the orchard,’”’ where were a dozen apple 
trees crowded with blossoms. Adjoining this 
was the trim garden with narrow paths of 
turf threading it here and there, and at 
“the bottom” of the garden by the wall 
were a number of queer, straw-covered 
beehives. Nearly all the farmers and 
tradespeople keep bees, and their housing 
both in itself and in its surroundings is 
usually very interesting. Modern hives are 
the exception. The low domes of straw or 
rushes woven by the gypsies are the rule, 
and these are apt to be protected from 
wind and weather by an overlaying of 
broken earthen pots, old blankets and other 
rubbish, or by a thatch of straw. The hab- 
itations thus elaborated are very pictur- 
esque, and as the bees seem satisfied, I sup- 
pose they are all right. 

In the largest thatched shec back of the 
yriston farmhouse was the well. The ap- 
paratus for drawing the -water was most 
remarkable. At the side of the well was an 
enormous. wooden wheel fully 12~ feét 
high, and its inner rim was a path that the 
drawer-of-water walked in to make the 
wheel revolve and haul up the bucket. As 
the wheel turned, the rope wound up on 
the heavy beam which was the wheel’s axis. 
The well was 100 feet deep. To _ raise 
the bucket to the surface made for Mr Cop- 
ley a five minutes’ walk, while his wife, 
who was lame and slow, had to spend fully 
fifteen minutes. The distance walked was 
probably close to one-third of a mile, and 
the only relieving feature of the situation 
was that the wooden bucket’ was _ big 
enough to bring up rather more than half a 
barrel of water at each drawing. 

This well was something unusual, but 
otherwise the farmhouse in itself and in 
its adjuncts was a typical one. To explore 
almost any of the farmhouses of England 
is to be transported back a hundred years 
to the days of heavy masonry and oaken 
beams, tiny-paned windows and vast fire- 
places, W hile to watch the household rou- 
tine is to see the tasks performed with a 
most charming and primitive simplicity. 





The Plowman. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD 





Whoever has watched a plowman turn- 
ing over 
The loosened soil must have been moved 
to laughter, 
To see from fences, 
clover, 
Crows, cowbirds, 
t’ring after. 


yard, and field of 


chickens, running, fliut- 


Serene the plowman treads and all unknow- 
ing. 
His only care, 
tions, 
Is to make straight the way the plow is 
going. 
He moves unconscious of his benefac- 
tions. 


to judge him by his ac- 


I think were I a man I would not yearn to 
Adorn the platform, parlor, or piano, 
For though applause is sweet, who would 
not turn to 
The living earth 
man? Qh, 


that most becomes a 


How good to turn the morning soil with 


Dobbin’s 
Ungrudging aid, and hear the children’s 
laughter, 
As wrens and bluebirds, song sparrows and 
robbins, 
Crows, hens and cowbirds, fluttered gaily 
after, 
eT 


Little Violet. 





Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 

Rains fall, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 

A poor little violet. 

[James Russell Lowell, 
I 

Personal—There will be sympathy un- 
bounded or William T. Becker, better 
known to ur readers as Will Templer, 
general agent and writer, in the sudden 
death of his wife, which occurred recently. 
Mrs Becker died of pneumonia, having 
contracted a severe cold while caring for 
her sick mother at. Rotterdam Junction, 
N Y. She was a woman.-of the sweetest 
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other five. The funeral took place on March 
25 at the home of Mr Becker’s brother 
at Rotterdam Junction. Schenectady has 
been the home of Will Templer and his 


family for years. 
POROUS 


Allcock’s tisrers 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 


and most lovable character, and a mem- 
ber of. the Presbyterian church. ‘Like her 
husband, Mrs Becker was of Dutch de- 
scent. .She leaves, besides her husband, 
two sons, one of them 23 years of age, the 
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That is, if you have a lame or weak back, a cold, sore chest 
or muscles, and put on the plaster and go about your work, a 
cure follows, sometimes immediately. They are the only good 
Don’t accept a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 






plasters. 














Clothing Salesmen Wanted, 


$150.00 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES MADE BY ALL OUR ACTIVE MEN. WE PAY MANY FAR MORE. 
WE WANT MEN IN EVE 


in the United States. if your ———— is satisfactory we will start 

fe atonce. No nanny - No capital required. Wer farnish a fall 

= of samples, stationery, ete. A tailor’s-for-the-trade complete outfit ready for 

2 business. NO COMMISSION PLAN. Yew regulate your profits te suit yourself. 

No house-to-house canvass, This is not one ofthe many catchy adver- 

tisements for agents, bet one of the very few advertisements offe a rare 

4. opportunity to secure strietly high-grade employment at BIG WACES. 
We are the LARGEST TAILORS in America. We make 


easure 

over 300,000 suits annually. We occupy entire one , oe largest 
business blocks in —e~ 4 We refer you to 

3 y Express or Railroad Co, in 

~ resident of Chicaro. Before. engaging with us, write 1 any y trend 
/ in Chicago and ask them to come and see us, then write you if 
it isa rare opportunity to secure steady, hign-clacs, big-payiog employ- 
ment. BETTER STILL—come to Chictizo —— and see us befure 


‘A. crary word we we ay.» You can ge steady work 


a big pay. in your own county 300 
\ me ny above all expenses. "WE WANT TO 
ve ex Se8. 
BN... “ae YOU to tebe orders for our Made- 
:, to-Ordervand- Measure Custom Tafloring, 
Men’s Suits, Pants and Overcoats). 




































© put you in the way to take orders 
from almost every a your county; 
a oes re with yan — Enea 


stock. You will have 
PERS THE FABSEES 
Fine Custom- Made Garments, Wetay our cloth 
direct from the largest Europ 
uct of amen Woolen 


Hiils. We control the 
Hills. We o e most extensive and 









te order to $5.00 and upward; Pasts from 61.50 to 
ae ta line of suits at from $5.00 


nearly everyone 
i OE county wil! ber suite 






w that 
giatteaaiacmend 


ADE TO OR 
WE FURNISH you 






@ large, handsome Jeather-bound 

large cloth samples of our entirs line of Sul 

taloonings, ete., a book which COSTS US SEY- 
LLARS also 







Fine Colored Fashion Plates, 
lastrection aA Tape Measure, Business Ca: 
Stationery, A Matter, and yeurenpe es 
Ry Ww. ay OP RU complete. 
= Tone a0! 10, furnish you a Salesman’s Net sdentiat 
une 20th, Price tase The prices are left blank under each 
GENTLEMEN :—In reply to description so cyte your own sellin 
be uesting the use o my Pp ur profit to suit yoursel 
photograph for advertising purposes, and esking how lem nee pen As s00n as you S Juve your sample book and 
the work, would ony 3 Gos not —— ek. —_- my photograph ,as meral outfit and have read our book of 
prices are very low and measurements rT Erections 


ae | which teaches you how 
marked in your selling 


—_ Fg ae 
gladly recommend you. I woul that I foe never made less than 











880.00 per month since I received. ee i outfit, and in the best_ months | price, you —- F for business and can 
have made as as $350.00 per month. Verytruly, E.J.Dorus. | begin fers from every one. At your 
Should you orite Mr. Doyle, be sure to enaices @ 2c pocamp for reply. low prices, b Le in fact —— 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle's. one will order their salts made Tay : cone 3 





Just take the ordersand to us, and we will mee the gar- 
aad goud ¢ direct. to your customers by express C. 
full selling price, he eve: 


several at Vous yy A) ee at iz 
$5.00 profit on every order. EVERY ONE WILL BE ASTONISHED. aA URL 
RE NO-MONEY. ‘ments nine aay. Py circ 
» subject to examination and priee, and collec week we will sen 
you ‘a check forall te dag» You need collect no money, deliver no Snes gee onbinhen esd cr a libe wn eae 
and we deliver the goods, co yy a4 money and or, week promptly send you reund check for 
week, NEARLY ALL OUR A CHECK from ef AT LEAST $40.00 every cn ia the rt 
THE OUTFI iS PR Ee We mato us change Sor the beak and complete outfit, oo Fane dene Beg Ras nga 
THE OUTFIT IS FREE. DOLLARS, te protect ourselves against man: = whe woald im: oe ing for the out- 
fit with no intention es but merely out of idle curiosity, as a GUARANTEE OF GOUD FAITH on the part of RY APPLICANT, we 
require you to fill out the blank lines below, giving the names of two partics as reference, further te pay, merely as a temporary 
deposit, ONE DOLLAR and ex charges for the —, when received, if found as represented and really a sure way wo ty ke 
The $1.00 you agree to pay when outfit is received does not begin to pay the cost to as, but insures us you mean business. 
YOUR $1.00 as soon as your orders have amounted to $25.00, Which amount you can take the Grst day you work. 


Fill out the following lines carefully, sign your name, cut out and send to us, and the outfit wifl be sent you at once. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.., West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICACO, ILL. 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me by express, C. O. D., subject to oqeeninalin, — Sample Book and Complete Salesman’s 
Ouamh, “—— a I > “Tay ¢ it at the oe office aud m ‘ound exactly as yg ony! cos j 
make go ig wages orders for you, I agree =. oe as a guarantee an show 
asiness’ quarely os tomperasy epostly, Gus press charges, with the understending the One Dollar is to 
be refunded to me as soon as my sales have ha} to co eas. on it not fo as represented and I am not perfect!y satisfied 
I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. American Agriculturist, 


REE ROR EERE EERE EERE EE EE EEE HEHEHE S SHEESH Oe 


On above two lines give as reference, names of two men 
over 21 years of age who have known you one year or 


COR eRe ee ee a eee eH EEE ERE RHEE HE ET ETE EEF Oe ee eee CHEF 


Name of Postoffice, County and State on above line. 





longer. 
Cg ER eared eror m e is ee etry eer eee 
Married ON 5 Fo oo i vc cke Sei Se ntccets , “Ob above line give name of your nearest express Office. 
Address your letters plainly 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS GO,, West Side Enterprise Bidg.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Still They Come. 





Still they come crowding to our Table, 
the new ones who do not understand about 
the Table Talk, the letter circles, the por- 
traits and so on. Ten cents 
admits any reader to mem- 
bership in a group of 10 or 
12 persons of about his or 
her age, for purposes of pri- 
vate correspondence on the 
“round robin” plan. The 
applicant is put into a new 
circle, one which is in the course of forma- 
tion when his dime arrives. Circles are 
forming all the time. The applicant re- 
ceives in return for his dime a certificate of 
membership, a card of the rules for corre- 
spondence and a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of his circle. Each 
applicant must state his age, as well as full 
address. Anyone may write a letter to the 
Table, and if the letter, or a part of it, is 
deemed of sufficient interest,it will be print- 
ed without charge. There is no charge for 
printing portraits. The photographs must 
not be very small, nor indistinct. Photo- 
graphs are returned to senders if clearly 
labeled on the back with name and ad- 
dress, 

The Young Folks’ Editor never could re- 
sist those North Carolina girls (nor many 
others, for that matter), and as he has been 
feeding his monster for some time upon 
kind little notes requesting the publication 
of his portrait, he has decided to have his 
picture taken anew for the benefit of the 
Tablers. Many of them have arrived at the 
Table since the publication of the snapshot 
picture of Madeline and the Y F E, more 
than a year ago. The photographer may 
have to try several times before getting a 
likeness which will flatter the subject 
enough to give him courage to appear in 
print, so please wait patiently. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 


Baby Tricks—John L. and Bode made an 
attack on Chatterbox’s letter in which she 
told how she had taken care of a one-year- 
old baby. Now I have a small relative, 
who, at the age of 13 months, could climb 
on and off the bed and could also crawl onto 
a large box, and from there onto his moth- 
er’s drop head sewing machine. He came 
down on it head first a time or two when 
no one was watching him. All he needs is 
the chance to drag a gun, and I bet. he can 
do it. I know by experience that he can 
get into more mischief in one afternoon 
than Chatterbox’s little charge did. Still, 
I know of a baby over a year old that is 
stout and healthy and she is just learning 
to walk. B. Bashful, I can sympathize 


* Ne pes 
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with you, but, my dear, the advice I give 
you is to slap him next time. I think T. L. 
Briggs will have trouble to get hats large 
enough to fit his head. Izora F. of the 
other Table, your head is level.—[Elora. 





In a Tree—I live on a farm. I have been 
to school ever since I was five years old. I 
am nine now. My papa has a lot of fruit 
of all kinds. He has 1300 peach trees, but 
we will not have any this year. I ride the 
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horse for papa to cultivate. Mamma is go- 
ing to have summer boarders. I was in 
Florida the winter I was five. I will send 
you my picture, taken sitting up in a tree, 
showing the moss.—[Papa’s Pet. 





“Bizz"—My mother left me in charge 
of my baby sister who was at that time 
two and one-half years of age, while she 
was busy in the garden one day in the lat- 
ter part of July. It came quarter to 5, the 
time to get the cows, which I had to drive 
up on the hill in the morning and bring 
down at night. I thought it would be a 
treat for sister to take her along with me. 
I met George Newton, a neighbor’s boy, on 
the way, who went with us. As we were 
going down the hill, at the foot of which 
runs a creek, George said he saw a rattle- 
snake’s tail sticking out from under one of 
the large stones by the creek. I did not 
believe it was a rattlesnake and told him 
so, but we both began throwing stones. He 
succeeded in hitting it first, which made it 
draw its tail farther under the stone. At 
last we succeeded in getting down the hill, 
which was very steep, near wherethesnake 
was. George gave me a stick with which I 


MENDING DAY IN CUBA 
FROM A #HOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY EDYTH GLADYS PAGE’S FATHER. 








poked it out from under the stone. He 
wanted to kill it, but I said no. As I had 
never seen a rattlesnake before, I did not 
know what kind of a reptile it was. It 
coiled up and made a noise that sounded to 
me like a top spinning. I, with my sister, 
hurried home and told papa about it, who 
sent the hired man and me to kill it. Af- 
ter it was killed, we found it had 11 rattles 
and was between three and four feet in 
length, Several days after my sister would 
say it went “bizz,’””’ when asked what kind 
of a noise the snake made.—[Uncle Jim. 





A Slide—My two brothers put a couple 
of planks upon the roof of our corn-crib, 
slanting down so that one end touched the 
ground, then covered them with some snow, 
then put some water on the snow and let 
it freeze. Then they took their snow-shoes 
and went up to the top and down they 
would come. I have not tried to slide down 
it, for I am afraid of falling and hurting 
myself, We live on a farm and in the fall 
at potato-digging time I always help pick 
the little ones. Sometimes I help pick the 
large ones.—[Family Pet. 





Papa’s Pictures—My papa calls me a 
coyote, because I was born in this state. I 
like the pictures in your paper best of all, 
and will send you one my papa took when 
he was in the army last summer. He took 
hundreds of them, but he says most people 
liked this one best, and he sold lots of them. 
He. brought home lots of things from the 
army. Some he bought, some things he 
found, and some he got from his Uncle Sam, 
but I like the pictures best of all. Mamma 
says I have spoiled paper enough writing 
this letter to kindle the fire with. My mam- 
ma is a Norwegian and papa is a Yankee, 
and I am—[Edyth Gladys Page, Fleetwood, 
sD 





A Sailor Boy—I am not a subscriber of 
this paper, but my folks are, and they read 
it, then send it to their sailor boy at sea. 
Perhaps I had better tell you a little about 
myself. I have just returned from Maniia 
and was on one of the war ships that 
helped to make the Spaniards remember 
the Maine. While there, I was badly hurt, 
from the result of which I was able to get 
a discharge and come home. I intend to go 
to sea again soon. While at Manila, often 
I became homesick, especially when in the 
hospital. Then how long and dreary the 
days were, and how I would look forward 
to the arrival of the mail ships. Then I 
would receive letters from home; also 
copies of this paper, and be comforted for 
awhile. Kind girl friends, if I were to say 
your kind words of advice about card play- 
ing and drinking had helped one (if only 
a wild sailor lad), to wish to live a better 
life, ‘perhaps it would encourage you in 
your good work. You never know the in- 
fluence of your words or actions. You must 
not be too hard on us when we fall, girls, 
because you cannot realize the temptations 
we have, especially when you lead a sailor’s 
life. When they get their shore leave, most 
likely they have to pass a great many 
saloons on their way to town, and the saloon 
keeper is like a spider after a fly. But I 
am glad to say that I neither drink nor 
smoke. It seems home-like here at the 
Table. If agreeable, I’ll call again and tell 
you about some of my adventures while at 

[To Page 466.] 












Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


} CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curativepowersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
co lous diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. less to the youngest child. Sold by druggista. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 

THE VAPO-CRESOLEFE CO., 69 Wall St. 


@CHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta 


of every description. Cat’lg free. 
RubberGoods Edwin Mercer & Co., Toledo, O. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
(mm 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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No time is so favorable as March and 

April for getting strong and well. 
_A thoroughly well person eats with rel- 
ish, sleeps soundly, works with zest, and 
without worry from morbid anxiety as to 
the outcome of his efforts. 

If you feel you are out of health, strength 
and spirits; if you show signs of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion; if you have that feel- 
ing of lassitude that comes in the spring 
to those who are out of health; if your 
blood shows the usual signs of impurity— 
Paine’s celery compound will turn you 
right about face toward health. 

Enrique Guerra, the Mexican consul, has 
the confidence not only of his government, 
but of the American public. Through his 
intervention many important commercial 


questions hetween the United States and 
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Mexico have been happily adjusted. 

During his long residence in this country 
Mr Guerra has lived in a circle where the 
best possible medical treatment is always 
obtainable, He early discovered that in 
the spring, when nature seems most willing 
to lend its best assistance to the sick and 
feeble, his friends were using Paine’s celery 
compound—the only spring medicine that 
physicians endorse, and intelligent families 
in every community have come to rely 
upon with-confidence. 

Mr Guerra:was not long in finding out 
the great reliance that is thus placed upon 
Paine’s celery compound by the best in- 
formed people, and he was not slow in tak- 
ing advantage of the great remedy himself, 
Here is his statement, unqualified, con- 
clusive: . 
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MEXICAN CONSUL 


in the Spring by Taking Paine’s 
Celery | Compound, 












‘Kansas City, 
March 16, 1898. 

“At times, when I have 

been seemingly exhausted 
».\ from arduous work, Paine’s 
.y celery compound has been 
‘\ of such benefit to me that 

it seems now I could hard- 
ly have progressed but for 
it. When sleep was slow 
in coming and my appetite 
flagged, a general toning up 
of my system followed the 
use of the compound, While 
I am not versed in things 
medical, I do know a fact 
when I encounter it and 
that Paine’s celery com- 
pound helped’ me and gave 
me a feeling of new 
strength is a fact.” 

ENRIQUE GUERRA. 

As spring comes on, most 
<0 women and many men who 
oe have lived hothouse lives 
7 during the winter, find 
themselves unduly fretful, 
unable to sleep soundly, 
without appetite, easily 
tired, frequently distressed 
by headaches, and lacking “snap” and 
strength—the result of poor blood and weak 
nerves. 

To those in this condition, the thousands 
of testimonials from people like Mr Guerra 
who have been benefited by Paine’s celery 
compound should be reason enough for giv- 
ing this best of all ~ing medicines at 
least a trial. What it has done for others 
it will do for the reader. It will purify the 
blood, clear the complexion, rejuvenate the 
exhausted, nervous system, insure good 
digestion, bring on healthy sleep and re- 
store one’s strength and vitality. 

No other medicine in the world ever ac- 
complished so much, and a single trial will 
add another to the long list of people in 
every community who gratefully sound the 
praises of Paine’s celery compound. 
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{From Page 464] P 
sea, which I can assure you are many. 
[Jolly Tar, Washington, 


Free and Equal—I should like to know if 
the people living in the United States are 
not free and equal and also why Georgia 
Boy hasn’t as good a right to write to a 
paper as Mab has. For my part I think it 
would be fine to read letters from him, and 
if Georgia Boy wouldn't take it as an insult 
I should like to correspond with him. Will 
he please allow his address to be printed? 
{Wisconsin High School Boy. 

Georgia Boy, I think it is too bad Florida 
Boy said what he did, but perhaps he didn’t 
mean it. I hope not. We are all the same 
at our Table. One isn’t any better than 
another, when we come to think about it. 
{American Girl. 


Garden of the Gods—Miss Edith Brain- 


ard, the Garden of the Gods is in Colorado 
and only a very few miles from the city of 
Colorado Springs. One couldn’t spend a 
day sight-seeing more profitably than by 
taking a drive through the Garden of the 
Gods. One of its most interesting features 
is balanced rock, where a massive pile of 
solid rock of 300 tons’ weight stands on an- 
other rock, with only a narrow neck which 
is but a few feet in diameter connecting 
the two. So evenly is the rock balanced it 
seems that it would require but little exer- 
tion to push it cver. I have tried several 
times to push it over, but in vain. And it 
still stands there to-day defying the 
strength of man.—[lIllinois Senator. 





Belgian Hares—I am 11 years old and 
have five Belgian hares, two old ones and 
three young ones. One is about six months 
old, and the other two are about two 
months. I bought the one that is six months 
of my brother, but the other two I raised: 
At first I kept them in large boxes in the 
stable, but now I have them in the hay 
mow where they can jump about, which 
they like beiter. I feed them with apples, 
oats, corn, bran, cabbage and water. This 
summer I am going to have them outdoors 
in a nice pen.—[Harry S. Barker. 





Texas—I_came from Nebraska to Texas 
a year ago in May. I found the climate 
much warmer than that of Nebraska, and 
the flowers all in bloom. My schoolmates 
asked me if I was going to Texas, and told 
me not to go. “Why, if you do,” they said, 
“you will be killed before a year.’ But 
when I came and got acquainted with the 
Texans, I found them the most kind and 
hospitable people I ever met. Sa, Tablers, 
I don’t want you to think that the Texas 
people don’t know anything but fight and 
shoot. If you do, you’re mistaken.—[Mag- 
gie M. Sullivan. 








TANGLEFOOT’S SNAKE AND WORM. 
Drawn by himself. 


Our Mission—What is our mission as 
schoolgirls, Dcris? Are we going to school 
to captivate such and such a fellow be- 
cause he or his father has financial influ- 
ence while perhaps just across the way 
sits one of those slow-minded, patched- 
sleeved fellows, whom we regard with dis- 
tant wonder, and Say in school-girl fashion 
he will never set the world on fire? But 
school days won’t last forever, and when 
you three (the rich boy, the patched boy 
and yourself) leave school and your fath- 
er’s protecting care to work for yourselves, 
you may as you pass by see _ peering 
through the windows of some gambling 
room the same boy whom you once was so 
anxious to please, while just across the way 
is the poor boy winning honest success. Of 
course this is not 'ways the case. Now, 
boys, don't think this tete-a-tete is against 
you, for ncthing should be regarded high- 
er than a boy friend, but not what some 
call “‘fellows.’’—[Somebody’s Sister. 





Draws—tIn reply to The Other Kid, what 


we call draws in this country are deep, nar- 
row hollows, which run from the moun- 
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tains to the creeks, and when the wind 
blows it fills the hollows full of snow. In 
these hollows grow ash, box elder, buffalo 
brush and plum brush, which make them 
very hard to cross. There are only certain 
places you can cross on horseback, and 
crossing with the wagon is out of the ques- 
tion. Have any of the Tablers tried to 
make any of Fred’s cookies? If he will 
come out here I will make some for him 
that will melt in his mouth.—[South Dakota 
Cowboy. 





APRIL FOOLS. 


Robin, Wren and Bluebird, 
Each sang a merry tune 
Of the coming springtime 
And the flowery June. 
But the first of April 
Brought a sudden squall 
That made each birdie hurry off 
To find his winter shawl. 


Then the jocund Redbird, 

Hardiest of the lot, 
Perched upon an apple bough 

All the rest to mock. 
“Poor little April fools,” 

Cried he. “In wintry weather, 
Better huddle up, dears, 

And all keep warm together.” 

M. RENA BARNARD. 





Brief Messages—I have seven dollars in 
the bank. Instead of buying me candy, 
papa gives me five cents a week, which I 
Save until I get one dollar; then I put it 
in the bank. Papa said he would give me 
a lamb to sell every fall, so I shall get 
money faster.—[Agnes M. Gilman. 

I think you were all a little too hard onthe 
authors of that 1ll-part story. I enjoyed 
it immensely, especially the ending. If the 
straightening out of that story did not dis- 
play genius and a lively imagination! Like 
Aunt Violet, my smiles were audible, al- 
most as much so as when I read A Mother's 
letter in the other Table.—[Diamond State 
Lassie. 

The address of One-Armed Hawkeye is 
James Powlesson, care Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Sioux City, Ia. 

I saw a beaver to-day while hunting. 
([Crackerjack. 

I was born on a farm, but when I was 
three or four years old my parents moved to 
the city, where they have lived ever since. 
I don’t like it where I am working now; 
it is in a chair factory. I love a farm, and 
I mean to get on one as soon as I can, I 
am 16 years old and am 5 ft 5 in tall. 
[Susquehanna Fisherman. 

Up-to-date Tomboy, my brother rode a 
cow once, and in just about five minutes 
after he mounted, father was on his way to 
town for the doctor.—[lowa Rubberneck, 

Will John L. please tell us how his sisters 
paid him back? Also what spar mining 
means? I am sure we would all like to 
know.—[Modest May. 


In my letter it read “Black Plymouth 





Rocks,” whereas it should have read Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. I with several others 
went bee hunting one day, with laughable 
results. The laugh was on me, and for 
what reason I cannot tell.—[Lonely Pete. 

Fairland is indeed a prodigy. If he were 
not quite so “advanced in years’’—but never 
mind. I think the Y F E might send his 
picture for us to see. Let us all send him 
a petition in behalf of the same.—[Miss 
Tarheel. 

Trude Day’s quotation is from Longfel- 
low’s Rainy Day, one of my favorites. I 
think the photograph of No 9 of 29 is one of 
the best that has yet been published. 
[Daughter of the Empire State. 

I raised 150 chickens and 35 ducks last 
year. I took seven prizes at the Nassau 
fair. I took a prize two years in the floral 
parade. I danced around the Maypole. 
[Nassau Belle. 

Clematis, in speaking of slang, you said 
you felt like knocking ‘‘rubberneck” out of 
every dictionary. Now I can’t find it in any 
dictionary. South Carolina Boy, I am very 
anxiously waiting to hear your experience 
in getting dinner.—[Francis. 


Why does Florida Boy ask Doris where 
she lives? She lives in a free and enlight- 
ened country I am sure. So does Georgia 
Boy. Mab of Georgia, the audacity is all 
on your part. It is as reasonable to suppose 
that the Tablers Knew what they were 
about when they welcomed him ag you 
when you try to keep him out. He has as 
much right at the Table, if I understand it 
right, as you or any of us.—[A Temperance 
Crank. 


Boys’ Feelings—I agree with the one who 
said that boys’ feelings were hurt as easily 
as girls’, and I know it to be a fact, for 
many a time I have seen a boy’s eyes fill 
with tears at some sharp speech made by 
the spiteful little tongue of a spiteful little 
girl, while she went Jaughingly away, feel- 
ing that she had won a victory. Bah! - I 
say sharp very sharp things to girls, but 
seldom to boys. I sign myself from a fa- 
vorite personage in “bookdom,’’—[Angelica. 

— EE 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


2. A SQuaRE—Contributed by Zach of 
California. 
os SS 2 SS OS 
= x x 
x x x 
x x x 
Tes: is = s-S..8 
= x x 
x 4 x 
x x x 
xan 2 Ss te 
From 1 to 3, to make very black. 


From 1 to 7, to be unaccommodating. 

From 3 to 5, excitable. 

From 2 to 6, athletic. 

From 8 to 4, an Italian painter and sculp- 
tor, born 1484, died 1549. 

From 7 to &, decisive. 





Cecile: What would you give to have such 


hair. as mine? Jeanne: I don’t know— 
what did you give? 
Callahan (despondently): Sure, an’ 


Oi’ve bin leading a dog’s loife iver since Oi 
got married. 

Kerrigan (thoughtfully): Perhaps yez 
wint to the wrong clerk, Callahan, an’ got 
a dog licetise instid uv a marriage licenss. 

The unsocial are the most grateful of in- 
valids for a cure. 





There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Ps 








Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
rices. Saves agents large profits. 
©money in advance. This High 

grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine $22.50. Equal to others sold by 
agents at $65. Arlingtons at $i4te 
$19.50 retail value $25 to $50. Other 
Machines$8,$11.50 and $15. All attach- 
ments FREE. Over 100,000 in use, War- 
tmonials free, Write today for special 
mon. ee. r ‘oF speci. 

treight offer. CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
iss-164 w. 


LH] | 
Speer of? FREE TRIAL 










High-Arm 


VanBurenSt.,B- 42 Chicago,¥ll 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AMD PREMIUMS.-FACTORY T0 FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Yi 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist March 25th. 











PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Kiss Them To-Night. 


MRS FRANK A, BRECK. 





God bless the loving little ones, 
The ones you call your own, 

And give you deeper tenderness 
Than you before have known! 

The years are bearing them away 
With sure and rapid flight; 

O, clasp the darlings to your heart, 
And kiss them all to-night! 


Perhaps the days are sometimes hard; 
Perhaps you sometimes scold, 

With lips you may forget to guard, 
’Mid trials manifold. 

Is there a quivering lip, a tear? 
Then haste to make it right, 

Nor sleep without a fond caress 
And loving kiss, to-night. 


Let not the growing girls and boys 
Drift from your heart away, 
But win and hold their confidence, 
Lest they should go astray. 
The heart that shows its love hath power 
To help the young aright; 
For them let sympathy be strong, 
And kiss them all, to-night. 


The Mother’s Opportunity. 





The most important question which con- 
cerns the mother is that of the nutrition 
of children. She must know how to care for 
and feed her child, not only that it may not 
die, but that it shall grow and develop 
properly and reach its maturity with a 
sound mind in a sound body. Some 20,000 
deaths occur every year in New York in 
children under 15 years, and three-fourths 
of these are in infants under two years. 
This indicates clearly that it is the condi- 
tions of infancy which require most careful 
study and the closest attention. Hence the 
subject of infant feeding is one of the most 
important, 

The care of the nervous system is second 
in importance only to that of feeding. If 
anything is done to improve the nerves of 
the rising generation, we must begin with 
the infants. Great harm is habitually done 
to the delicate and immature brain of the 
young child by allowing undue excitement 
and by over-stimulating this organ during 
this period of rapid growth. Parents must 
see to it that in this period the child is 
duly protected and that its surroundings 
are quiet and peaceful, so as to allow a 
natural healthy development. Older chil- 
dren need especial watching during their 
school life and particularly as puberty ap- 
proaches. The importance of a simple life 
for growing children cannot be overestimat- 
ed. The aim should be not to see how 
much school work a child can do and not 
break down utterly, or how much indigesti- 
ble food he may eat without having acute 
attacks of indigestion, but so to regulate 
the child’s life that he shall reach maturity 
with a sound body, which shall give him 
the best chance in the struggle for exist- 
ence. The mother’s duty is to prevent sick- 
ness, not to cure it. The great causes which 
carry off infants and young children are not 
the acute diseases, such as pneumonia, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria, but those con- 
ditions which lead to the impairment of 
nutrition to such a degree that even the 
slightest acute ailment becomes dangerous 
or even fatal. 

The foregoing is from a lecture by Dr 
L. Emmett Holt of New York city, before 
the recent national congress of mothers at 
Washington. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed this paper, Dr Samuel S. Adams of 
Washington said: 

One of the causes of physical break-down 
in the child is to be found in the ambition 
of parents to have all the children in the 
family reach perfection. This desire the 
parents attempt to gratify by forcing chil- 
dren of different physiques to attain the 
Same standard in school. In other words, 
we cannot take the several members of the 
same family, with their different mental 
and physical conditions, and teach them 
in identically the same manner; nor can 
we expect to take these same children, place 
them under the same daily routine, and 
reach similar results: therefore this ambi- 
tion in the parents should be — for 
the physical and mental capacity of one 


child is different from that of the others, 
and each one must be treated from a @if- 
ferent standpoint. Lack of exercise is an- 
other factor in the development of physical 
impairment, 


By this I mean lack of sys- 





‘ 


MOTHERS AND 








tematic exercise. A certain part of the day 
should be set apart by the parents for rest 
and recreation, and should be rigidly en- 
forced. 

Dr G. Stanley Hall of Clark university, in 
his talk on Andolescence, gave some helpful 
thoughts in regard to this important period 
of life. He spoke of the danger of introspec- 
tion, the need of an objective life, the need 
of excitement which the young people 
will certainly get in some way. The presi- 
dent, Mrs Theodore W. Birney, well said, 
“In the home lies the only solution to the 
problems which confront the world to-day.” 
The need of education for home-making 
and motherhood was emphasized, and sug- 
gestions which would be of practical help 
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to a mother were important parts of the 
program, 





Mrs Guff: What might be the matter, 
Mrs M’Duffer? Sure and ye look moighty 
puzzled. Mrs M’Duffer: And I am that, 
Mrs Guff; I want to buy a quarter of a 
pound of tay and a new glass buther dish, 
and by this and by that, I don’t know 
whether to buy my tay at the shop where 
they give away the buther dishes, or to 
purchase my buther dish at the place where 
they give away the tay. 





“Do you like your new clergyman?” 
“Very much; his wife is so stylish.” 








EPARE for the turn of life. It is a critical period. 
As indications of the change appear be sure your physi- 


cal condition is good. 


one and under some circumstances full of menace, 


The experience is a wonderful 


Mrs. Pink- 


ham, ef Lynn, Mass., will give you her advice without charge. . 





TALKS WITH 
WOMAN OF 
MIDDLE AGE 








She has done so much for women, 
surely you can trust her. 
this letter from Mrs. M. C. GRiF- 
FING, of Georgeville, Mo.: 

‘*‘DEAR MRs. 
doctor called my trouble4ulcera- 
tion of womb and change of life. 
I was troubled with profuse flow- 


Read 


PINKHAM :—-Tho 


ing and became very weak. When I wrote to you I was down 
in bed, had not sat up for six months; was under a doctor's 


treatment all the time, but it did me no good. 


I had almost 


givén up in despair, but your Vegetable Compound has made 


me feel like a new woman. 


I 


cannot thank you enough. I 


would advise any woman who is afflicted as I have been to 


write to Mrs. 
Lynn, Mass., and get her ade 


vice and be cured as I have# 


been.” 


Mrs, F. H. ALLEN, 419 Ne- 3 
Toledo, Ohio, § 


braska Ave., 


writes: 
‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—f 
Change of life was working on 


me. 
were affected. 
confined to the house all sum- 
mer, not able to stand 
on my feet for any im 
length of time. Terri- its 
ble pains when urinat- fj 
ing and an itching that§ 
nearly drove me wild. 
I had tried many reme- 
dies. I told my hus- 
band I had great faith 


My kidneys and bladder [@ 
I had been py 























in yours and he got me a bottle; am now on my fourth bottle. 
I feel that I am entirely cured. I can work all day. Ican hardly 
realize that such a wonderful cure is possible. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound is the best medicine for women.” 

Don't wait until you are prostrated with the mysterious con- 


dition known as ‘‘Change of Life.” 


Get Mrs. Pinkham’s ad- 


vice and learn how other women got through. 











GENTS’ OR 
LADIES’. 
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Mayflower Doily. 


This doily, the original of which is seven 
inches across, matches the mayflower cen- 








terpiece déscribed in the issue of March 18. 
Perforated paper pattern 10c, of our Pat- 
tern Department. 


7 Forehanded. 


ALMA COLE PICKERING. 








Thrifty housewives are looking well to 
the ways of their household by inventory- 
ing the summer’s sewing, and repairing old 
garments and making such new ones as 
shall be required for use in the early spring- 
time. 

Let us begin with the linen first. Care- 
fully inspect the table linen. Cloths that 
are too much worn to longer do duty on 
the dining table, can be cut into napkins, 
tray or lunch cloths. While such pieces as 
are not sufficiently good for these purposes 
should be neatly hemmed and used for 
wiping the silver. 

Why not hemstitch the new linen? Time 
was when the “drawing of the threads” in 
such firm fabrics was a most disagreeable 
task, but this obstacle has been removed 
since we learned to soap the threads to be 
drawn with a bar of hard soap (toilet and 
laundry are equally effective). The bed- 
ding should be looked over, repaired where 
possible and make a good supply of new, 
so that frequent changes can be made dur- 
ing the heated season. There is real econ- 
omy in thus changing. The bedding is more 
easily washed, consequently will last 
longer, and the housewife is less tired than 
if obliged to wash dirtier pieces. 

Next in order come the undergarments 
and hosiery for the various members of the 
family. By the time these are done with, 
the everyday work dresses and kitchen 
aprons, the wash suits of the wee laddies 
and little maidens can be made. There are 
so many pretty designs for these garments 
illustrated in the pattern page that no one 
need dress herself or 
her household in any but modern and 
becomingly made garments, 
remember that the simpler styles are the 
more elegant, and that inexpensive but 
pretty and durable fabrics should be select- 
ed in wash goods. 


A Friend in Need. 








A useful gift to accompany a lady friend 
on her wheeling tours may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Of ecru or blue linen cut two pieces 7 in 
Jong and 4% in wide. Leave one end straight 
and shape the other like three sides of a 
hexagon. Bind one long side of a piece of 
linen 4% in long and 2% wide with lute- 
string ribbon of a harmonizing color and 
baste to the straight end of the large linen 
piece to forma poc’et. Half an inch away 
stitch neatly to the same piece of linen a 
strip of soft white flannel the same size as 
the pocket. The long sides of the flannel 
should be bound with the ribbon before 
stitching to the foundation. 

Baste this and the outside piece together 
and bind all around with the ribbon. Take 
two pieces of cardboard the same dimen- 
sions as the pocket, cover with linen, across 
one lay two strips of ribbon 2% in apart 
and overhand the cardboard pieces to- 
gether. The ribbon part should be on the 
inside. Overhand the pasteboard to the 


pocket end of the long piece. 
For finishing touches, sew half a yard of 





any member of 


It is well to | 





ribbon by the center to the shaped end, 
stick a row of black and white pins in both 
ends of the cardboard part, make a little 
paper book containing court plaster and 
slip it under the ribbon strips, put two 
needles in the flannel, one with black thread 
wound around it and the other with white, 
also four safety pins, two large and two 
small in black and white. Inclose a card 
with the words, “A friend in need for my 
lady awheel,”’ fold up the book, tie the rib- 
bon and you have a “repair kit’ in very 


compact form. 
I 


“Hug-Me-Tight”—This jacket, knitted 
plain in rows backwards and forwards, the 
first stitch being always slipped, and with- 
out increase or decrease, is intended for a 
slender figure. Begin at the left shoulder 
on a foundation of thirty-six stitches, and 
seventy-three rows are knitted. In the 
seventy-fourth row the foundation is to 
be taken up after thirty-six stitches have 
been knitted, and in this way the number 
of stitches is increased to seventy-two, and 
the left front finished. Seventy rows give 
the back. In beginning the seventy-first 
row, thirty-six stitches must be cast off, 
and with the remaining stitches seventy- 
three rows are knitted for the right front. 
Cast off the stitches and sew the edges to 
the back on the wrong side. Crochet a purl 
edge around the jacket and.armholes. Three 
buttons (the crochet edge gives the button- 
> naw a bow close the jacket in front. 
[Eva ‘ 





Good Coffee—Take 2 cups wheat bran, 1 


cup corn meal moistened with molasses 
(not syrup), then brown like green coffee; 
take 1 Ib good strong coffee, use % of the 
coffee to mix with the bran and corn meal. 
Use as you do other coffee. This makes 
excellent coffee, especially for one who can- 
not drink real coffee.—[Mrs T. F. Gaden. 








‘*Please Smile 
Look Pleasant.” 


‘When a woman says ‘I am racked 
with pain,’’ the word “ racked”’ recalls 
the days when they stretched the tender 
bodies of women on the rack with rope 
and pulley until the very joints cracked, - 

Fancy an attendant saying to the tor- 
tured woman, ‘‘ Please smile and look 
pleasant.’’ 

And yet the woman ‘racked with 
pain,’’ is expected to smile through her 
agony and to make home happy. She 
can’t doit. It is against nature. Gen- 
erally speaking, the racking pains of ill- 
health such as headache, backache and 
‘bearing down pains”’ are related to de- 
rangements or disorders of the organs 
distinctly feminine. When this condition 
is removed the general health is restored, 
and with health comes back the smile 
of happiness. 

Any woman may regain her health at 
home without offensive questionings or 
examinations by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It cures per- 
fectly all diseases and derangements 
peculiar to women. Sick women may 
consult Dr. Pierce by letter free of 
charge. Such; letters are treated as 
sacredly confidential. 

“I was a great sufferer for four years from 
displacement and ulceration,” writes Mrs. Mary 
Pickering, of Ollie, Keokuk Co., Iowa. ‘At the 
time I began using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Fre- 
scription I was not able to sit upin bed. I took 
eight bottles and got to bea stout woman. Any 
doubting this can write to me, enclosing a 
stamp, and I will answer.” 

_ No alcohol in any form is contained 
in ‘‘ Favorite Prescription.’”’ Substitu- 
tion is selfish. It cares more for its 
profit than for your cure. Therefore, in- 
sist on getting ‘‘ Favorite Prescription.’’ 


Dr. Pierce’s great work the ‘‘ Common 
Sense Medical ‘Adviser’? is a book no 
woman can afford to be without. Send 
2I one-cent stamps, cost of mailing pa- 

er edition, or 33 cents for the cloth 
inding. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all youare asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 
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150 Ibs. for high- 


est grade Bicycle 
es” or gents’); 


(ladi 
12% lbs. for, second- 
00 Ibs. 

Maidens’ 
Bicycle ; 75 lbs. for Boys’ 
or Girls’ Bicycle ; 25 lbs. for . 
Mackintosh or Silver Watch; 
30_ lbs. for Bookcase or Peek- 
a-Boo Camera. £.rpress prepaid. 

w yg 4 particulars. 
- G BAKER (Dept. BR.) 
Springfield, Masse & 
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MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
Designs for all classes. 
delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
fg tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., Cherry S8t., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


3LOOD POISON 


HAVE YOU Sere Throat, Pimples, Copper 

Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores 
Uleers in mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, IIL., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED! 


Chance to Earn Watches, Cameras, 
Jewelry or Cash. 

Any boy or girl can earn a Watch, 2 Camera, 
a Bicycle, or their value in money in a short 
time by selling the German Ink Tablets. 

Ten cents is all it costs for five tablets that will 
make a bottleful each of the best black, red, 
green, blue and violet inks that would cost three 
to five times that. amount if bought in the 
usual way. 

Everybody that writes (and who does not?) 
% will buy one or more of these 5-tablet packages 
Sy for ten cents. Send your name and address with 
s ten cents for a package and full particulars of our 
a 
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valuable premiums and liberal terms. 


GERMAN TABLET Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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AndGrow LI TROUT 

HOW andcrow Lem 

By LivinesTton SToNE. United States eugaty fish 
commissioner. The subject is treated in an e ustive 
manner, leaving no detail of interest to the reader un- 
teuched, and presenting a greatamount of novel infor- 
mation in an explicit form. To all breeders_of trout 
this book is indispensable. Mlustrated, l6mo. Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 














TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


“Every Year’’—The poem asked for by 


Inquirer is entitled Every Year and was 
written many years since by Albert Pike, 
lawyer and poet, born in Massachusetts in 
1809, died in 1890. He was a brigadier- 
general in the confederate army, and I 
think commanded some Indians. He wrote 
much on Masonic subjects. I think his 
poems have been collected. This one is 
quite long, so I do not send it.—[Annette 
Poole. 





One of the Family— Arcadian Wife, I 
agree with you about girls working on a 
farm. For my part, I never like to live in 
the city. I feel like a bird let out of a 
cage when I get in the country from town. 
I was brought up in the city till I was 14, 
since then I have lived in the country. My 
husband and I use our hired girls just the 
same as one of the family and we have 
always been well satisfied with them. I 
think if Christy were to work for me a 
while she would change her mind. Talk 
about husbands, but any day you have a 
mind to, you can come in and find mine 
helping me to do the work when I am 
alone. English Girl, of the Young Folks’ 
Table, I, too, came from England, but not 
from the same part you did. I came 
from Epsom. I suppose you have heard of 
the Epsom races. That is where they have 
the famous Derby races. The race track 
was right close to our house. I was too 
small to remember much about them, but 
my parents were there a great many times 
and remember all about the races.—[Da- 
kota Thistle. P 





Nonsense in Education—I would rather 
my children have one year in a good coun- 
try school where God made the surround- 
ings than five years up among city walls, 
where they learn more slang than anything 
else. Talk about narrowness, where on 
earth can a mind be developed and broad- 
ened if not in the country, where nature is 
supreme? Let a man go to the city among 
the successful business men and see where 
they: came from and where*they got their 
education. Nine times out of ten they will 
tell you this same thing—from way back 
where they got only about 10 weeks’ school- 
ing in a year. I have had a chance to see 
the workings of both methods of educat- 
ing my children, and I must say that I am 
thoroughly disgusted with this new-fangled 
nonsense, miscalled education. The educa- 
tion of to-day takes all the material ability 
and self-reliance out of a man. There is 
not one in 100 of your high school graduates 
that can do anything for himself. They 
must have a job measuring ribbon or some- 
thing of that sort where they can get about 


$4 a week and board themselves. This is 
one of the causes of the hard times. They 
have just such work or none at all. I be- 


lieve in good schools and plenty of them as 
much as anyone does, but schools are a 
matter of, history and it will not be many 
years before our agriculture will all be in 
the hands of foreigners, and it will all be 





caused by a misguided education called 
modern.—[W. J. Fish. 
Bachelors and Maids—Of course, some 


men will always marry, but it is a notori- 
ous fact that many remain single fro 
choice. We come to see matrimony through 
the eyes of others, and their experiences 
of ‘“‘wedded bliss’’ cause us to look cross- 
eyed at it. Besides, while single, a man is 
considered competent to manage his own 
affairs, and to keep out of debt and to be 
respectable. If married to-morrow we 
can’t even sell the farm without the signa- 
ture of the ‘“‘better(?) half.” Now, with 
broader knowledge of the world and law, 
many thoughtful men, for the above rea- 
sons, shrink from such effacing of their 
individuality and possibilities.—[Confirmed 
Bachelor, 

The purport of Fond Father’s epistle is 
to the effect that ‘‘old baches” are selfish— 
“they live for themselves, worship them- 
selves and when they die they will go to 
themselves.” Is he not too presuming and 
too opinionated? Love is more of an in- 
stinct than an art. We cannot engender it 
in our hearts and cannot afford to marry 
without it. I have refused matrimonial 


offers while I knew the men were in every 
Sense as good as myself, and it was not 
because I felt selfish and preferred living 
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Among people where the practice of economy is a 
necessity, the buying of soap is an important yearly item. 
Fhe grocer who has an eye to larger profits, may not 


suggest Ivory Soap. 
if he is conscientious. 
through. 


He will recommend nothing else 
Ivory Soap is a pure soap, all 
That makes it the most economical and best. 


A perfect soap for the toilet and laundry. 
IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 


remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


Ask for ‘‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1996, by The Procter & Gamble Ce., Cincinnati. 











alone, for I expected and even hoped to get 
married some time. Now, don’t be fright- 
ened, B of C, and the rest of you, for when 
you die you may join your Brother Paul, 
who has always been considered a sample 
man, if he did live and die an “old bach,” 
and recommend celibacy to us all. And as 
for selfishness, look for it in families where 
they have a little “heaven of their own.” 
I have seen fathers so interested in amus- 
ing their child that they would not give 
attention while being talked to by a friend. 
Little Johnnie had to be entertained if it 
was to the embarrassment of the speaker. 
Then when little Johnnie grew up and got 
married those fond fathers prayed: ‘Oh, 
Lord, bless me and my wife, my son John 
and his wife, us four, but no more. Amen.” 
[Faded Rose. 





Blue-Blooded Aristocracy—I began life 
as a member of one of the oldest of English 
families. Starting thus, I hobnobbed in my 
school and college days with many of the 
blue-blooded aristocracy of that very aris- 
tocratic land. I even continued to do so 
later when fighting the Boers in South 
Africa in the early ’80’s. After, I left home 
for 10 vears in South Africa and western 
America. I have not only eaten an elabo- 
rate dinner served by lackeys in knee 
breeches and pink stockings, but I have 
lived for weeks at a time in the hospitable 
teepees of the Crow, Biackfoot or Flathead 
Indians, or the kraals of Hottentots, Kaffirs, 
Matabeles, Mashonas and bushmen. I 
have traveled in a 16-yoke ox wagon, a 12- 
span mule wagon, horseback, muleback, 
donkeyback, by saloon ocean steamers. 








WHEEL CHAIRS, ALL KINDS 


For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built on new and practical methods at 
moderate prices. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


RecliningChairs 
For Library 


Or Sick Room. 
Every 

i, KNOWN 
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for comfort 


Write us for free illustrated Catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO.,, 


203 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


By Extras A. Lona, landscape architect. A treatise on 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A 
plain and practical work at a moderate price, with numer- 
ous illustrations and instructions so plain that they may 
be readily followed. Llustrated. Cloth, l2mo., — > 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
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second class and even emigrant steerage, 
and in a troop ship as a trooper, with pack 
outtits, camels, bicycles and once on an ele- 
phant. I have worked at many different 
trades and professions and made love to 
every pretty girl, no matter what her na- 
tionality, ending up by marrying a 16-years- 
old Montana girl, who stacked 40 tons of 
hay the year we were married. Both she 
and the children are perfectly healthy, be- 
ing out in the open air as much as I am, 
and if one of us cannot cook a meal, why, 
the other can. English girl, here’s to 
you.” There are lots of English Johnnies 
that think the same way of this blasted 
country, but after you bkave been home and 
curtsied once or twice to some blue-blooded 
aristocrat, and said ‘““‘Yes, madam,” you will 
come back to Yankee-land, where we all 
have the same blood, and it’s red, not blue. 
After you are an heiress, of course it will 
be different. Yours for the first and last 
time,—[Cosmopolitan, Montana. 





Mother of Eight—A Temperance Boy 
sends herewith the portrait of his mother, 





who is likewise the mother of eight chil- 
dren, all grown up. 





Most Interesting—Perhaps it will inter- 
est you to know what influenced me to 
take your valuable paper. I, my wife and 
three children came to this country two 
years ago from the north of England. My 
wife is never so happy as when she has an 
armful of good reading material. This 
winter we made the acquaintance of some 
kind folks who lent us American Agricul- 
turist, so we have read all the numbers 
from Jan, '94, up to present time. We 
think it is the best, cleanest, most interest- 
ing all-round paper that we have had the 
pleasure of reading since coming out here. 
The young ones think it the best time of 
the day when mother sits down to read 
them the letters from all the little fo'ks, and 
tell her when they are big enough they 
would like to write to the Tablers about 
England. Hoping we shall be successful 
in this country, so that we can long be sub- 
scribers to your grand paper, we remain 
your well-wishers—[T. and M. Carr, 





The Babies’ Names—Vera Victoria is a 
favorite girl’s name of Bachelor B.’s. Other 
boys’ names are Arlow, Errol, Garry, Leon, 
Oswald, Basil, Floyd, Lester, Bertrand, 
Lynn, Merle. 


Stop and Think—I want to say a few 
words for us plain-looking people. Our 
faces or figures are so often spoken of as 
though we were to blame for them. I wish 
you people who consider yourselves hand- 
some would stop and think, before you 
make fun of us, that God made us as we 
are, and that he also gave us souls and a 
few of us brains and sensitive feelings, 
which are often very much hurt by remarks 
we hear made about us. I like what 
Doubting Dorris said to Confirmed Bach- 
elor. It is men who talk like him who al- 
ways go for the stylish girl, and will pass 
by the plain one who perhaps is twice as 
smart. Last week two young ladies came to 
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that brings hope to the hope- 
less, strength to .the* weak, 
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Mrs. L. E. Browning, of Pueblo, Col., says: “About two years ago I 
was very sick With blood poisoning, caused by an phen that had 
not received proper treatment. The disease fora time settled in my 
throat, causing intense agony. Then inflammatory rheumatism 
set in. Hands so swollen that I could not feed myself, and the 
swelling in my feet and ankles made walking impossible. After 
considerable treatment, my Payson brought me a box of Dr. 


Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 


eople. 


**You need a tonic,” he said, 


“and this is the best medicine I know of for that purpose.” 
“Tn less than a week I noticed a great improvement. Soon my 
rheumatism was gone, I grew stronger each day and now am in the 


best of health. 


The 


(Signed) 
genuine package always bears the full name. 


“Mrs. L. E. BROWNING.” 


Sold by all druggists or sent direct by the Dr, 
Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, NY. 5o*per box. 
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work in the place where I work; one was 
very pretty, small and graceful, the other 
large, with a kind, intelligent face, but 
awkward and shy. Now everyone in the 
room is ready to make it pleasant for the 
beauty, while the plain one gets on the best 
she may. I have seen the same thing done 
in so many places in the years I have work- 
ed away from home, that I know it is not in 
this place alone. Now we homely girls are 
not all idiots and we would like to be hand- 
some as well as anyone, so please don’t 
make fun of us. I like the looks of Sower, 
and I hope he will write again. I am a 
great lover of nature. I think a walk in the 
fields does me more good than a sermon 
any time.—[One of the Homely Girls. 





The “ Rub’’—Home is what we make it. 
It may be “sweet, sweet home,” or it may 
be quite the opposite. I am fond of paint- 
ings and I should want a wife artistic. I 
am fond of music and I should want a wife 
musical. I am fond of good bread and I 
should want a wife a good cook. I am fond 
of sunshine in the home and I should want 
to see sunshine in the face and heart of my 
wife, making her step elastic and her life 
cheerful and happy. In fact, I should want 
as nearly a perfect woman for a wife as 
the good Lord ever made. Some fair dam- 
sel will, no doubt, rise and inquire, That 
may be all well enough, but what, pray tell 
me, have you to give in return? Ah, there’s 
where the “rub”? comes in!—[Bachelor B. 


One-Sided Views—Oh, these bachelors! 


My mind is not so empty that I have ever 
ridiculed them very much, but I do think 


they have very one-sided views of some 
things.—-[Pennsylvania Schoolma’am. 

Chatterbox, you will have to explain 
about that baby. They don’t seem to know 
that a child is a year old up to the day 
before it is two.—[Belle of Bennington. 

Bashful Swain, my mother wishes me to 
say that if the Lord had as much to do 
with the number of children as you seem 
to think, he has made some very poor selec- 
tions of fathers and mothers in some cases. 
[Betups. 

We have learned that while Europe gives 
strong, healthy mothers, this climate has 
an enervating effect upon the female sys- 
tem, so that flingers and thoughtless, unin- 
formed people lay groundlesS charges at 
their door.—[F. C. B 

What constitutes an ideal home? Is it a 
place where the necessary work is so great 
that few spare moments may be counted, 
or should it be a place of rest and recrea- 
tion? If the latter, how can it be possible 
on the farm?—[R I Schoolma’am. 

I have made cookies of sweet milk and 
soda a great many times that were always 
called good. I promise Izora F, that if she 
will mix up a “‘mess of cookies’ from my 
recipe, she will find them good and will feel 
like apologizing to Fred for calling him 4 
fraud: Two eggs, 1% cups sugar, 2-3 cup 
butter, 2-3 teaspoons soda, 1-3 cup sweet 
milk.—[Nonie. 





Asked and Answered—A reader wants A 
Mother to tell where can be found the poem 
from which she quoted in the March 11. is- 
sue, 
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|Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by ene of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are ef the very latest and newest These patterns retail at from 
85 to 35 cents each, but by special ment with the mannfacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity ef mate required, and fllustration of garment with each pattern. 
— patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure fer skirts. Give beth Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
n. 


Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 














7319—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust 





7635—Ladies*® House Jacket. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust, 





7326—Ladies’ Watteau Gown. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust,’ 





7618—Misses’ Waist. 

7620—Misses’ Skirt. 
Waist 12, 14, and 16 years, 
Skirt 12, 14, and 16 years. 
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7i144—Ladies’ Umbrella Drawers. 
22, 24. 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 
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7596—Misses’ Jacket with Dip Fronte 
12, 14, and 16 years, 


6184—Cnild's Under Waist and Drawera 
1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 





7628—Childs’ Apron. 
2, 4 and 6 years. 
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7637—Girls’ Blouse. 7606—Girls’ Reefer, with Capo, 6720—Ladies’ Sacque Nightgown. 7643—Misses’ Blouso. 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 82, 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch bust. 12, 14, and 16 years, 


















































“TI would as soon give up the plow as ‘* Hallock’s Suc- 
cess Anti-Clog Weeder.’ ould have one if it cost #50. 
My corn yielded 60 to 70 bushels per acre, while some of 
my neighbors got only 30 to 40 bushels on just as good 
ground,” M. KE. DARBY, Dexter, lowa. 

“ Haliock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder proved to be 
everything you claimed for it. 

“ My boy, J5 years old, cultivated twelve acres of corn 
entirely with the weeder. He would begin work at7 
a. m. and by 4p. m. would be over his field. And I had 
the finest crop of corn that I have ever raised, due 
largely to the good work of the weeder.” 

D. L. CHARLTON, Vicar’s Switch, Va. 

**T have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder for har- 
rowing grain and in the cultivation of potatoes, beans, 
Peas, etc., and it is just perfection. Completely an- 
hibilates the weeds.” Kk. A. HADLEY, Amoskeag, N. H. 

“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator proved 
entirely satisfactory. I used it in the cultivation of 
corn, oats, peanuts and potatoes. It was given a 
very thorouxsh trial on all of the above crops. 1 had no 
hoeing to do ir corn and peanuts. The weeder did it all. 
This, of course, saved much expensive labor. I had the 
best crops with the least labor that Ihave ever had, 
notwithstanding the drouth of three months.” 

G. A. DANLEY, Chipley, Fla. 

“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder for sowing 
Ts seed, weeding potatoes and harrowing land. 

f I could not purchase another,would not sell it for $50.” 
Jno. H. BURKE, Rockland, Mass. 


“TI think Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder is just 
the thing needed in our Jand. LIused it on a field _that 
had been in crop for nine years without rest. I got 
twenty-three (23) bushels of wheat per acre; my neixh- 
bor got fifteen (15) per acre, land just about the same as 
mine Ialso tried it on - barley. I got sixty-three and a 
half (6344) bushels per acre, aud that is the largest yield 
ever knowi: in these parts. 1 am more than satisfied 
with the weeder.” ». TuFrs, Sharon, N. D. 

*After a season’s use of your Success Anti-Clog Weed- 
er Iecan with confidence recommend it to any farmer 
who will use itas directed. With it one can do much 
more efficient work in much Jess time, destroying weeds 
entirely without injury to the crops. It entirely su- 
perseded the hoe in my potato field.” % 

A. N. BARKER, Kemps Mills, N. C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HALLOGKS 


It Kills the Weeds. 


A perfect cultivator for every crop you grow. 
faster, stand drouth 100 per cent. longer, and increases the yield. 








Makes everything cultivated with it grow 


SuCcASS 


Anti-Clog 


Weeder and Cultivator 


Does the work in one-third the time it would take to do it with the old cultivator and hoe. 





READ WHAT USERS SAY. 








erfect success on 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a 
for pulverizing 


corn, tolfet beans and peas, an 
the land for grass, etc.” 
L. W. PLANK, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 

“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
was a success everywhere I used it, Several of the 
a tried it, and all a | they surely want one next 
spring.” W. Dana, Dana, Iowa. 

“ IT have never seen an implement that put land in as 
fine condition after the corn was up as the ‘Success 
Anti-Clog’ Weeder and Cultivator.” 

ROBERT GALLAGHER, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

“ll have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on corn 
only, but am very much pleased with it. So much s 
that [ want another one the coming season. It kept the 
soil loose and me!low around the plants, kept the weeds 
down, and I had more corn to the aere this season than 
ever before.” W. L. Bonp, Lloyd, Fla. 

“I heartily endorse the ‘Success Anti-Cloc’ Weeder. 
It is the best possible tool to promote moisture in the 
soll, and is sure death to small weeds. Our season for 
using the weeder was th3 driest kuown for years in this 
section, and I made it a point to go over my corn once 
a week (294g acres in 18 hours) until it was more than 
two feet high; and my crop at that time was bright anc 
green, while fields all around me were curled and fired 
at bottom leaves. ltisastumper to people here to see 
so much land gone over in so short atime, and leaving 
it in far better shape than when cultivated by the 
autediluvian tools and methods used here.”’ 

5 H BARROWS, Monticello, Fla. 


“ Have used Hallock’s Snecess Anti-Clog Weeder on 


corn, potatoes, cow peas and small graiu—oats, 
rye, rice, etc. Every cultivator of upland rite needs a 
weeder. With crops 


qeonerty planted it is most efficient 
as a weed killer, and the frequent and rapid stirring of 
the soil cannot be anything but beneficial, as any observ- 
iug farmer knows. On the cotton crop this implement 
almost did away with hand hoeing, and reduced the 
total cultural cost of the cron nearly on«-half.” 

PHILIP D. Cary, Keller, Ga. 

“Now I would never think of farming without one of 
Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeders. I spent but six 
days all told in a 20-acre field of corn during the past 
season, and everybody said it was the best and cleanest 
corn in the neighborhood.” S.L. PRicE, Red Haw, Ohio. 

“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder is something 
every farmer should have. It will more than pay for 
itself in one year. I did not put a hoe in my corn last 
year and had a fine yield, and the field was entirely free 
from weeds.” E. L. TRACEY, Newport, Vt. 

“The Snecess Anti-Clog Weeder did fine work on 
young peas and corn. It was entirely satisfactory.” 

J. P. AUSTIN, Prentiss, Ky. 

“Used your Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my farm the 
past season, and I would not be without it at almost any 
price. It is just the best farm tool out for cultivating.” 

W. REAVEs, Mt. Olive, N. C. 

“I have given Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder a 
thorough trial on the following crops—strawberries, 
corn, oats, potatoes. I have four timesas many 
strawberry plants as my neighbors, yet I did only one- 
fourth as much work as they did, and had only one- 
fourth as many weeds. As for my potato crop, I did 
less work, had fewer weeds (in the rainiest season we 
ever had) than I ever had before. Not a hoe was used 
in the patch. I had the best yield I ever had, an aver- 
age of 176 bushels of good potatoes to the acre. My 
@ ighbors cultivated in the old way and hoed their 











crops, and they got, on an average, about 100 bushels per 
acre.” A. C. DOWNING, Lexington, Ky. 
“I got some of the farmers to try the Success Anti-Clo: 
Weeder on beans, a:id it worked so nicely I sold a goo 
number on the strengthof it. As for myself, {1 am well 
pleased with it. I went over oats twice and wheat’ 
twice, and it was certainly a great benefit to them... I 
worked on my corn until it was so large it bent down 
under the frame, and I had a very fine plece of corn,’ 
R. J. REED, Bristol Center, N. Y. 


“All who have seen the Success Anti-Clog Weeaer and 
Cultivator work pronounce it a success both for destroy-: 
ing weeds if siarted in time, and for making a fine 
mulch without destroying the crop roots. I herewith 
send you an order for one more of the 12-foot weeders.” 

PETER MCEWEN, Elora, N., D. 

“ I wanted some of the farmers to let me go over their 
oat field with the Success Anti-Clog Weeder. Said I 
would pay all the damages, so- they ‘let‘né try it. They 
said it leoked bad at first. A few weeks later, however, 
they said the oats looked fine, and believed that it 
would benefit theina great deal. I think there will bea 
large cali for them another year.” 

Jno. W. DAVY, Minden, N. Y. 

“I worked two acres of strawberries with the Suc- 
cess Anti-Clog Weeder. The _— had no fertilizing ot 
any kind, and were cieaner and made better growth than 
any field I know of. The constant use of the weeder is 
better than a thousand pounds of fertilizer to the acre. 
The longer I use the weeder, the better I am pieased 
with it.’ LFRED CHALMERS, Vineland, N J 

“Tried the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on strawber- 
ries, on potatoes and onions. It is a good tool. 
Would like to have the agtaty for my township .” 

. M. SENTZ, Greble, Pa. 

“The weeder is a complete success, so says every one 
who has used one. Ican,I think, easily sell one hun- 
dred next season.” C. A. CUTCHINS, Carrsvilie, Va. 

“Tam very much pleased with the ‘Success Anti-Clo 
Weeder.’ I have usea it with great success on my corn.’ 
. AVID BUSHONG, Hollins, Va. 

“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a success. We tried 
it » — as we got men Be a new Peenterts paten, 
aud also on peas and potatoes, and it is all right for 
all of them. - x . 

C. C. SHENEMAN & Co., Canal Lewisville, O. 

“I used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on wheat put 
in on stalk ground. The wheat yielded over twenty 
(20: busheis tothe acre. Wheat of my neighbors on 
same kind of ground and in the same condition only 
yielded an average of fifteen (15) bushels. I used th 
weeder on forty acres of corn—yielding forty bushels 
while most of the corn arouhd here in the same kind 
of soil yielded from twenty-five to thirty bushels. My 
oats yielded fully ten bushels more per acre than my 
neizhbors. Your weeder is certainly a very valuable 
implement.” J. W. SEWELL, Burwell, Neb. 

“T have tried the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on pota- 

oes, peas and cabbage plants, set only a few days, 
aud will say that it is ahead of anything I ever saw.” 
8. M. HARTMAN, Van Buren, O. 

“The 12-foot Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
gave good satisfaction. [ used it on my corn with splen- 
did results. l used no other tool on my potatoes till 
they were ready to bloom, and kept them clean in spite 
of wet weather. It was the only tool I used on my sweet 
potatoes from start to finish, and I had the cleanest 
and largest sweet potatoes I ever raised. I used it on 
watermelons, onions set. and on large onions, set 
out to grow sets froin, and it did fine work on all of 
them.” J. C..HuRsT, Holton, Kan. 
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